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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, cr sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and ASS. 


THE LATE MARQUESS | 
_. OF SALISBURY. | | 


as HERE is nothing abiding in political science but the 
necessity of truth, purity, and justice.” Thus 
wrote Lord Robert Cecil, at that time a brilliant 
writer for the Press, as well as a rising man in the 
House of Commons, in 1861; and these words may 
well be said to have been the keynote of the life of the great 
statesman who passed away on Saturday, August 22nd, having 
entered Parliamentary life as Lord Robert Cecil on the same day 
of the same month fifty years ago. His was, in deed and in 
truth, a memorable career, and his country owes, and owing, 
does all that in her lies to pay, to his memory a debt of 
gratitude which can hardly be exaggerated. But here no effort 
will be made to narrate that career in detail, since space 
will not permit the indulgence, and the public has_ been 
reminded in scores of “lives,” some of them of conspicuous 
ability, of every important incident in Lord Salisbury’s all but 
half a century ‘of public service. Rather let us endeavour to 
understand the character of the man, in the hope of realising why 
it was that he was more fully trusted than any other Englishman 
of his generation, not only by those who followed him, but also 
by those who were instinctively opposed to him in_ political 
opinion. It was in this respect, we think, that Lord Salisbury’s 
position was most remarkable and, indeed, unique. Liberals 
inay sometimes have admired Lord Beaconsfield; he certainly 
never possessed their confidence. No man of Conservative 
principles ever really trusted Mr. Gladstone. No Englishman, 
Scot, or Irishman ever believed in his heart of hearts that Lord 
Salisbury, in his public life, ever aimed at anything except the 
good of his country. 

Lord Salisbury was trusted, and in the long run liked— 
it can hardly be said that he was loved outside the limits of his 
family and connections—the more, rather than the less, because 
his personality was not attractive. An aristocrat of the aristo- 


crats, by birth, training, and tradition, he was imposing and 
intellectual, but at the same time homely in appearance. His 
public speeches, while they were a joy to the listener for the 
clear strength of the elocution, the phraseology, and the thought, 
had in them nothing of rhetoric, little of the fervour of eloquenc e. 
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He did not encourage new acquaintances, and, probably because 
his thoughts were often far away, his manner in society was often 
brusque and rough. It was good for England, a useful discipline 
perhaps for the Lord Salisbury of the future, that the child born in 
1830 at Hatfield was not the firstborn of his father and mother, and 
that he was not too gently treated at home; for the result was that 
he was thrown on to the world in some measure, and that he 
learned self-reliance. Of his days at Christ Church few memories 
survive, but it is worth while to notice that, while he only went 
in for a pass degree, the uninvited recognition of an ‘“ honorary 
fourth” was bestowed upon him. In truth, he could unquestion- 
ably have made certain of Oxford’s highest honours if he 
had so desired. That on leaving Oxtord he actually 
went to far Australia, living as a gold-digger at Bendigo, 
and visiting New Zealand, was an excellent thing; for i: 
was to be many times Prime Minister of the growing 
Empire, and, unhappily, nothing is so certain as that no 
statesman who has not seen colonial life with his own eyes 
can possibly understand the Colonies and colonial aspirations 
to the full. But Lord Salisbury, it is too often forgotten, actually 
lived the rough colonia! life for a while, and there can be no doubt 
that his experience was of service to him, by making for appre- 
ciation, in after days. He was back, it is true, by 1853, to be 
elected a fellow of All Souls and to enter the House of Commons 
as member for Stamford, and the fellowship was of real service 
to him, since he was not too well provided with the means of 
support. And this again was good for England, for when, in 
1857, he made a love match with Miss Alderson, the clever 
daughter of the famous Baron Alderson, he sacrificed the income 
of his fellowship and made up the deficit by writing for the 
Press, especially for the Saturday Review, founded in that year by 
Mr. Beresford Hope, who was his brother-in-law, and edited by 
Mr. Douglas Cook. Of his colleagues Sir William) Vernon 
Harcourt is almost, if not quite, the only survivor, and it is 
surely not too much to say that the practice in the use of 
language which both statesmen obtained as practical Pressmen 
served them in good stead, by disposing them towards a lucid 
dignity of style to which Parliament is too little accustomed in 
these days. 

Of set purpose we refrain from entering here into discussion 
of the principles which Lord Salisbury followed in Home politics, 
or during his repeated tenures of the office of Foreign Secretary ; 
for those are matters upon which opinions differ widely and 
warmly. As to the former it is enough to say, with a qualification 
to be made later, that Lord Salisbury never changed his views, 
and as to the latter that, with singularly little of friction on the 
whole, he made England’s position sure, and caused his own name 
to be respected more thoroughly than that of any statesman of 
his time. But, while his views were unchangeable, while he was 
always a Churchman and a Conservative, he was also a man of 
science and a philosopher, who recognised change asa law of 
nature. ‘ The evils by which the body politic is threatened are 
in a state of constant change, and with them the remedies by 
which those evils must be cured.” These words also, as well as 
those quoted in the opening sentence of this article, were written 
by Lord Robert Cecil in 1861, and he acted on them through life. 
Moreover he had, in no common measure, the faculty for 
accepting the fait accompli, for bowing to the will of the people when 
once it had been finally and unequivocally expressed. Thus he 
had the strongest possible objection to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Church Disestablishment Bill, and he opposed it in the House of 
Lords without ceasing, up to the time when the feeling of the 
electorate was declared beyond the possibility of mistake ; and 
then he yielded, after taking care to point out to his brother 
peers that, having done their duty by forcing the electorate to 
reflect, and having heard the same verdict a second time, they 
were bound to yield as a matter of duty towards the State 
and to the constitution of which they were an integral part. 
Another Lord Salisbury was known by Queen Victoria more 
completely and more intimately than she knew any other of her 
Prime Ministers. Of Lord Salisbury as man and friend few outside 
his large family circle had the privilege of knowing anything at all; 
but it may readily be imagined that those who had that privilege 
held it in high value. Even society journalism has not really 
succeeded in invading the heart of Hatfield. But still all the 
world knows that the love match of 1857 was the prelude to an 
exceptionally happy and devoted companionship of long duration, 
that its termination left Lord Salisbury a man broken in spirit, 
and that, while England has lost her greatest and wisest 
statesman, the family of the Cecils has to mourn a warm- 
hearted, affectionate, and most sagacious head. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Helen 
() Vincent, the daughter of the first Earl of Feversham. 
In 1890 she married Sir ‘E dgar Vincent, whose country house, 
Esher Place, has been ‘Mastrated j in Country LIFE. 
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NOTES 





T will be interesting to see how the fresh effort at 
constituting a force of Naval Volunteers will result. 
The previous effort, as no one can have forgotten, 
ended in practical failure. At the disbandment of the 
force its total number was about three thousand. The 
resuscitated force begins its new life under good auspices from 
every point of view. Lord Graham, who takes command on 
the Clyde, has had plenty of naval experience in the Merchant 
Service, and is most zealous as well as able, and Mr. Rupert 
Guinness, who is commanding in London, has the qualities 
that should make for success in his post. Lord Brassey 
and Mr. Sutherland are active in helping the movement 
in the south of Sussex, where the former’s local influence is 
strong, in addition to that which he draws from the authoritative 
position that he has a right to assume generally in all naval 
matters. The southern Sussex towns contributed a good deal 
of the life and strength of the last movement of the kind, and it 
is likely that they will not be found wanting now in a similar 
response. According to the provisions of the Naval Forces Act 
by which the Naval Volunteers are revived, the officers will be 
under stricter control of the Admiralty than was the case in the 
force disbanded in 1892. It is said also that the expense to 
which they will be put will be less considerable; and this expense 
was a matter of some moment and of some complaint under the 
older regulation. 


It is rather amusing, save to the victims, to observe the sad 
fate of some of the dashing young non-commissioned officers and 
men who left the Metropolitan Volunteer Battalions in order to 
join the Imperial Yeomanry. In old times, if they were 
non-efficient through their own default, for which they might or 
might not be to blame according to circumstances, they simply 
paid up and looked pleasant. But the regulations of the Imperial 
Yeomanry service, upon which a good many wise men looked 
askance when they were introduced, are more severe than those 
governing the Volunteer Force, and quite a considerable number 
of gallant troopers have found themselves under arrest in respect 
of absences which could have been atoned for by money payment 
when they were mere Volunteers. In fact, it is not ‘all beer and 
skittles’”” to be an Imperial Yeoman. You gain a horse, of 
course, and a striking or even a smart uniform, but you have 
got to conform strictly to regulations, or, if you do not, you must 
go, like Thomas Atkins, to the ‘‘ clink.” 


At last even civilian experts in matters naval, a class of 
gentlemen who afford not a little innocent amusement to naval 
officers, are beginning to talk sense about Belleville boilers, the 
simple reason being that the achievements of ships fitted with 
these boilers during the recent manceuvres, and, in particular, 
the wonderlul performance of the Spartiate, before and during 
the same manceuvres, have forced them to recognise where truth 
lies. But really these manifestations of the capacities of the 
Belleviile boilers, under proper treatment, are no new thing. 
The fact is, that in the case of Belleville boilers everything 
depends not only upon the capacity, but also upon the disposition, 
of the engineer officers. The boilers are troublesome, they need 
a great deal of attention, they call for far more work below, and 
for more men to do it, than cylindrical boilers do; but they 
succeed with the engineer officer who makes up his mind that 
they shall succeed, and they fail under the officer who has a 
prejudice against them. In fact, there is no doubt that some kind 
of tube boiler, enabling steam to be raised more rapidly than is 
possible in a cylindrical boiler, is indispensable to ships of war. 
Possibly the forthcoming trials may show some other tube boiler, 
Babcock and Wilcox or Yarrow, to be better than Bellevilles, but 
Bellevilles will certainly not need to be discarded before they are 
worn out. Some credit, it may be added, is due to the Admiralty 
for disregarding the journalistic attack on the Bellevilles, for it 
was severe. But the mischief of journalistic criticism in matters 
of this kind, is that the paper which has once started a cry 
apparently must needs carry it on for ever, without regard to 
inconvenient facts. 
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One of the resolutions of the Montreal Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce of the Empire is likely to meet with general 
acceptance. The preamble gives expression to the feeling that 
a commercial policy based upon the principle of mutual benelit 
would be advantageous. It would be a policy by which “ each 
component part of the Empire would receive a_ substantial 
advantage in trade as a result of national relationship, due 
consideration being paid to the fiscal needs of the component 
parts of the Empire.” It is further suggested that a special 
Commission, representative of all parts of the Empire, ought to 
be appointed ‘to consider the possibilities of thus increasing and 
strengthening the trade relations between the different parts of 
the Empire and trading facilities within the Empire and with 
foreign countries.” We hope such a special Commission may be 
appointed, but we fear that on both sides in the present contro- 
versy there is far too much of a disposition to adopt a position 
first and to make enquiry afterwards. 


The return of the Board of Trade showing how prices have 
fluctuated during the last century, is a most interesting one, even 
if it be considered apart from its bearing on the proposed fiscal 
changes. Yet the century itself does not matter so much as the 
last thirty or forty years, during which the custom of importing 
foreign supplies has swollen so enormously. First, of course, we 
look at the loaf. A labourer with a family of four, earning an 
average of sixteen shillings a week, according to calculation 
spends six shillings on the staff of life. The raw material has 
fallen about one-third since 1871; to be exact, 33°4 per cent. for 
British, and 39°2 per cent. for foreign. ‘The figures for the loaf 
have not been easy to get hold of, but what is known as the * fall 
price” in London for the 4lb. loaf had fallen from 8-61d. in 1875 
to 650d. in 1902. A century ago the Assize of Bread was still 
in operation, and the price varied from 43d. in 1761 to 1s. 64d. 
in 1812. 


We have heard old men recall that fell year and the 
starvation it entailed. It would appear from the figures that the 
bakers have not passed on to the consumers full value for the drop 
ins the price of grain. Along with bread, most of the other 
necessaries of life have fallen in value, though in the case of meat 
the drop has been comparatively slight. It amounts, comparing 
1871 with 1902, to 8°5 per cent. in the case of beef, and 2:8 per 
cent. in that of mutton. There has been an actual rise of 7:2 
per cent. in the price of bacon. On the other hand, what may 
be called tea-table accessories show a great decline, amounting 
to 71°8 per cent. in the case of sugar, and 56:2 per cent. in that 
of tea. Milk costs g°7 per cent. less and coffee 10°2 per cent. 
less, though for cocoa we have to pay 28*4 per cent. more 
than in 1871. We notice that tobacco is included among the 
necessities, though why it should be put in and beer left out 
the Board of Trade statisticians do not explain. It costs 8-4 
per cent. less than in 1871. These, it will be admitted, are very 
interesting figures to the enquiring mind. What chould be 
placed beside them are tables showing to what extent wages 
have fluctuated during the same period, and also what indications 
there are of the returns from capital. 


AUTUMN. 

The grey mist seems to hang upou the year, 
Asking, ‘Is it all gone—all done 
The joyous summer-time 7” 
It seems but yesterday that it was here, 
But now the leaves fall one by one, 

Chestnut and lime. 
What was the call, the sudden thrill, O year, 
Deep in thy heart that changed thy face, 
What message, and from whom 
But not a whisper answers through the gloom, 
Only the leaves from place to place 

Fall as a tear. 
O hand of God, if thou hast touched the year, 
Bidding it give up all its pride, 
And fail and fall asleep, 
Some day in thy good time thy promise keep, 
And show us why sweet life is tied 

In bondage drear. Hu. SG. Be 


A delicate and difficult task awaits the Court of Arbitration 
which meets in October to consider the claims of the eight 
Metropolitan Water Companies, amounting to £50,000,000, in 
addition to their debenture stock, on their being taken over by 
the newly-created Water Board. Roughly speaking, the Water 
Companies base their claim on the assumption that they have 
what amounts to a perpetual monopoly, whether they can earn 
their dividends or not, while the Water Board answers that they 
are unable todoso. The East London, for instance, which claims 
sums amounting to over seven millions, is told that it cannot 
go on supplying the growing demand without very large additional 
expense, and that its resources are practically exhausted. It is 
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a depressing outlook to those who have accepted the New River 
Company’s estimate of their shares as “the choicest investment 
of the age,” and we are not surprised to learn that a decline has 
occurred in this class of security. 

Lord Roberts has won golden opinions for himself during 
the course of his tour in Scotland. The Scot ever has been a 
hard-fighting man, and the country has had rather more than its 
due share of the tragedies of the war. General Wauchope was one 
of the most popular men in Scotland, and his memory is wor- 
shipped as few are. The brave and dashing Colonel Chisholm 
belonged to one of the most historic Border families. Hector 
MacDonald excited more pride in his countrymen than any other 
living hero, and the sadness with which his story ended has only 
added poignancy to the admiration in which he was held. When 
unveiling memorials, therefore, Lord Roberts has spoken in an 
atmosphere charged with electricity. But, thanks to a fine 
instinct that never fails him, and a general soundness and right- 
ness of feeling, Lord Roberts has emerged from the test as 
triumphantly as he did 
from his last campaign. 
He has most felicitously 
said the right thing at 
the right time. 





Very great sym- 
pathy must be felt with 
the wail of the August 
holiday-makers. School 
holidays ard various 
other arrangements are 
based on the assumption 
that the weather will be 
fine in this month, and 
from the city clerk 
looking forward to his 
week in Margate to the 
merchant prince dream- 
ing of his grcuse-moor, 
all kinds of people look 
forward to a relief from 
the worry of business 
during August. But 
the disappointment this 
year is intense. The 
most enthusiastic lover 
of the country can find 
little to delight him in 
torrents of rain and a 
temperature that at 
times has resembled 
what we expect in 
January. And no com- 
fort has been yielded 
by the meteorological 
prophets. Their fore- 
casts have been read, 
only to find out that 
another cyclone has 
formed somewhere or 
other, and will bring 
more bad weather to us. 
Our only consolation is 
that the year is a very 
exceptional one. It is 
not often that things are 
quite so bad as this, but 
old records show that 
from time to time such 
years do occur, and probably will continue to do so till ‘* good 
times, bad times, all times are got over.” So we can only endure 
them with what patience we may. 


Russell & Co. 





WHAT CAN I DO? 

What can I do when you are sad, my friend ? 

Nothing, I know, but love you all the more; 
It is the only way in which to tend 

Your suffer.ng that I feel in my heart’s core. 
\hat can I do to cheer you on your way ? 

If love will conquer, then I give you cheer. 
What can I do to brighten up your day, 

As nine is brightened when I feel you near? 
What can I do to ease that aching heart ? 

Nothing, alas, but hold vour hand in mine; 
Enfolded thus, I, too, can taste each smart. 

I must be silent; 70 do not repine! 
What is there I can bring to vou, my friend ? 

Nothing but love and trust until the end. 
GWENDOLEN LALLY. 


I-x Africa semper aliquid novi, said the Roman; but then the 
Roman did not know America. The very latest notion comes 
from California, where, it appears, the postmark of every 
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letter indicates the weather forecast for the following day. 
The idea seems worth copying. It would, for example, be 


interesting to know in Lendon to-day what the meteo- 
rologists in Cornwall yesterday thought tc-day’s weather 


would be in Cornwall, if the receiver of the letter was thinking 
of visiting that part of the world. 

There is a habit that seems to be as common as it is really 
unjust among judges of horses at shows, in the case of a brood 
mare and foal class, to judge the mare only without seeing the 
foal. They allow, at allevents, the mares to be brought into the 
ring by themselves, and ina class that is advertised as one for 
brood mare and foal, perhaps out of a large entry of twenty only 
three mares will appear in the ring accompanied by their babies. 
It may be said, to be sure, that it is with the mare, not the foal, 
that the judge isconcerned; that he has to judgethe mare. But 
if the mare is to be estimated as a brood mare on her value for 
breeding purposes, her ability to rear a foal ought certainly to 
enter into the consideration ; and it is hard to see how the judge 
can form any idea of 
her qualifications in this 
regard without a sight 
of the foal. 





The pace at which 
the world makes pro- 
gress 1s apparent in 
more ways than one 
from the rate at which 
a “newspaper man,” as 
they call him in America, 
has lately gone round 
the world. He started 
to break a record, to see 
how fast he could go, 
but seems to have taken 
no special precautions, 
made no special prepa- 
rations, and travelled at 
the usual fares, as any- 
one may do to-day or 
to-morrow. And _ yet 
he finished the ‘“ round 
trip” in fifty-four days 
nine hours and _ forty- 
two minutes. It beats 
the record ; but what is 
so wonderful is that it 
beats by such a very big 
margin the record that 
was made in fiction only 
a few years ago. We 
can remember as if it 
were yesterday reading 
‘‘Round the World in 
Eighty Days,” deeming 
it a wild, romantic flight 
of fancy, and having our 


breath nearly taken 
away by the speed at 
which Mr. Phineas 
Fogg seemed to move. 
And yet now here 
we are, without any 
special trouble at all, 


doing the journey in 
actual fact in about 


Copyright two-thirds of the time. 

The ‘caterpillar innumerable’? seems to have taken pos- 
session of certain places in our land, and notably the south of 
Hampshire, where this scourge is reported to be really serious. 
The Southampton fire brigade was called out to wash the larve 
from the trees, and the steam-roller then driven over them—an 
unpleasant performance. But a singular fact is that, while the 
caterpillars are thus like an Egyptian plague, all entomologists 
have found the present year by no means favourable to their 
pursuit. Even the ordinary observer may have noticed a marked 
absence of butterflies. The complaint of the lepidopterists is that 
everything is so backward. Asa general rule the objects of their 
quest are about a month behind time. 


It is announced that the library of the late Mr. W. E. 
Henley is being prepared for sale. The collection is not a very 
large one, but the friends of the late owner, knowing how 
accurately it refiected his individuality, will regret its dispersal. 
It seems another step towards oblivion, for Henley himself was 
far more interesting than his writings, since he never quite 
achieved the highest accomplishment of literary art, that of fully 


en 
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expressing his own character. He was, for onc thing, always, as 
they say in golf, ‘‘ pressing,” and the vehemence with which he 
drove home one view scarcely left room to imagine how near he 
was toanother.. The books were, for the most part, gifts from 
his literary friends, as he never was a bibliomaniac, or even much 
of a book-buyer, and derive a certain value from the inscriptions 
of the owners. For that very reason they will probably commend 
themselves to the curious book-lover, who rejoices in a multitude 
of reasons for purchasing. His own attitude towards books 
varied with his mood; at one time he seemed to live in them, at 
another to hold them in contempt. 


It was wisely written, in relation to the successful visit of 
President Loubet, that at the least it was calculated to bring 
about that mutual understanding between the British and the 
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The same may be said of ‘‘Le Souvenir Normand,” which 
invaded England peaceably last week, under the guidance of 
M. le Marquis dela Rochetulon et Greute, and was received with 
all friendly ceremony at Hastings. It has, we are told, for its 
object ‘the spread of peace throughout the world by the agency 
of that good Norman stock”’ which, to avoid grandiloquence, has 
left its mark in so many parts of Europe, and through Europe of 
the rest of the world. Definitely and directly, of course, it can do 
little, but indirectly, by promoting fraternal intercourse, it can do 
a great deal, and the idea isas pretty a one as need be. The only 
misfortune attending the series of functions was that the weather 
prevented that most accomplished of guides, Mr. J. Horace 
Round, from discoursing on the battle of Hastings im situ ; but 
what is there that the rain has not done its best to mar this year? 
It has, however, failed to cool those feelings of warm esteem and 


“i French which would minimise the danger of war in the future for comradeship between Frenchmen and Englishmen which make 
no adequate cause, and that this was the highest of practical for peace. Abundant intercourse between all the nations is the 
ideals for the realisation of which any prudent man could hope. only real safeguard against war. 

LEAVES, SHADOWS, AND DREAMS. 
I have seen all things pass and all men go 
Under the shadow of the drifting leaf: 
Green leaf, red leaf, brown leaf, 
Grey leaf blown to and fro, 
Blown to and fro. 
> 
] have seen happy dreams rise up and pass 
Silent and swift as shadows on the grass: 
Grey shadows of old dreams, 
Grey beauty of old dreams, 
Grey shadows in the grass. 
The sea-wind sighing on the lonely shore, 
The wet wild hill-wind moaning evermore, 
The wet wild hill-wind moaning evermor 
The curlew on the wind— 
Grey wind, grey bird, grey wind, 
Give o’er . give o'er! 
Rise up, old happy dreams, rise up and pass 
Silent and swift as shadows on the grass— 
Grey shadows of old dreams, 
Grey beauty of old dreams, 
- Grey shadows in the grass. 
Alas, not yet while still the blown leaf flies, 
While still the wailing curlew whee!s and crics 
oe To a flying shadow on the grass, 
| While still the grey wind weeps and in the grass 
Moans low and sighs. 
IionaA MACLEop. 
7 e 
T is with mixed feelings that one takes up one’s pen to write —there is no blinking the fact—which he received in the second 
of the present aspect of affairs as between the Shamrock race was a fair and square one, and, good sportsman that he is, 
and the Reliance. Shamrock III. left the Clyde bearing he made a fair and square confession of the fact. It was 
with her hopes higher than those which any one of the probably the best sailing test that the challenger and defender 
long string of challengers had evoked, and wishes every have indulged in. 
whit as hearty as in the past. So much had been proved in her If the first race, which took place on August 2oth, proved 

Va favour, and so little to her detriment! We in England were anything at all, it was that the Reliance could drift much faster 
even proud enough at one stage to believe that in America some than the Shamrock. That accomplishment, however, is of no 
misgiving was felt. Sir Thomas Lipton, ever-confident and ever- account, for though, if she had gone on long enough, she might 
cheerful optimist, was jubilant. His confidence and optimism eventually have drifted right round the course, the time limit 
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are still alive, but the jubilation which accompanied the sailing 
trials between the two Shamrocks off Weymouth and on the 
Clyde has yet to be renewed by the “‘lifting” of the America 
Cup. 

Win or lose, one thing is certain. We have sent across the 
Atlantic the fastest sailing vessel of any size which has ever 
been constructed in Great Britain, and to compass her defeat the 
Americans must have constructed the fastest sailing vessel the 
world has ever seen. If any man ever deserved a big victory, it 
is Sir Thomas Lipton. He has always been popular on the 
other side, and the way he has, time after time, refused to 
confess himself finally beaten, has won all hearts, The beating 


was an effectual bar to her drifting home a winner. It is obvious 
that to cover the thirty miles of the course within five and 
a-half hours a vessel would have to do more than drift. Yet even 
from that first inconclusive race there were many who formed the 
opinion that the defender of the Cup gained more than a little 
through Barr’s local knowledge of the tides and his incredibie 
skill, which some mistook for luck, in picking up catspaws of 
wind when the surface of the water was seemingly glassy. 
Barr’s handling of the Reliance, indeed, was, from all accounts, 
magnificent throughout, and it is not to be wondered at that 
Sir Thomas Lipton should have felt constrained to go alongside 
after the first decisive race and to say so in as many words, 
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Moreover, the training of the defender’s crew appears to have 
left nothing to be desired. Whether or not the same may be 
the eventual verdict upon the Shamrock’s men it is hard to say. 
There was, undoubtedly, a nitch in the setting of her spinnaker 
alter she rounded the mark and started to run home to the finish of 
the second race, and it is more than likely that the flimsy material 
was torn. That the race was then already lost is beside the 
point, and the blame for the muddle has yet to be apportioned. 

Britain’s pros- 
pects on the evening 
of August 22nd were, 
as a fact, gloomy in 
the extreme. In 
weather for which, 
one might almost say, 
the Shamrock’s sup- 
porters had yearned 
and prayed, the 
Reliance had sailed 
away from her rival 
with ease and grace. 
A fresh sou’-west wind 
holding true through- 
out the day, a_ sea 
disturbance which 
would, they — confi- 
dently hoped, hamper 
the full-bodied 
defender to the 
challenger’s gain, were 
a combination of con- 
ditions almost too 
good to be true. In 
that first long turn 
to windward against 
the choppy seas, the 
Shamrock, with her 
finer bow, ought 
surely to open out 
such a lead that in the 
filteen-mile run home 
the Reliance, with all 
her 2,o0o0ft. more of 
canvas and with all 
her smaller displece- 
ment, could never 
catch her, let alone 
pass her and concede 
her the time allowance 
demanded. ut that 
point was not tested, 
tor, after a ciose duel 
lasting a couple of 
hours, the LReliance 
was enabled, by dint 
of splendid helmsman- 
ship and extraordi- 
narily smart work on 
the part of her crew 
in the cross-tacking, 
to round the weather 
mark with a lead of 
34min. The race was 
then, bar accidents, 
over. The defender’s 
spinnaker was set and 
drawing within’ two 
minutes of her bearing 
away —a_ wonderful 
feat—and long before 
that her balloon jib- 
topsail was also 
helping her along. 
Though there can be 
no doubt that the 
challenger’s men 
worked with the 
energy of despair, 
they made no sort 
of show by com- = Burton. RELIANCE : 
parison. They tried 
to set their big running sail with a turn in the head, 
so that it could not be hoisted more than halfway, and 
in lowering it, clearing the turn, and hoisting it again, many 
seconds, possibly minutes, must have been lost. No vessel 
afloat could have caught the leader, but the seven minutes’ 
difference between the finishing times would assuredly have 
been lessened—conceivably halved—but for that miserable turn 
in the spinnaker. 

August 25th, the day of the third race, broke bright and 
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clear, with none of that haze which foreshadows a calm. The 
light wind, albeit veering several points between east and south- 
east, looked like lasting, but beyond the fact that the weather 
conditions were not exactly repetitions of those which prevailed 
on either the unsatisfactory 2oth or the disastrous 22nd, the 
Shamrock’s supporters had little reason to congratulate them- 
selves. 

Truth to tell, it must have been a little difficult for 
them to make up their 
minds what weather 
to whistle for when 

‘ they awoke in the 
morning, for the chal- 
lenger had sadly dis- 
appointed them, not 
only on a day when 
small displacement 
might well have 
counted for everything, 
but again in what was 
a week ago termed 
Shamrock weather. 

The first inde- 

cisive race and the 
first terribly decisive 
one had both been 
sailed over a course 
of thirty miles—fifteen 
miles to windward and 
home again. The 
third match, therefore, 
had, by the conditions 
of the Cup contest, 
to embrace a_trian- 
gular course which, 
irom its very nature, 
is likely to afford a 
fair amount of reach- 
ing. Challenger and 
detender have within 
a few inches the same 
water-line length, but 
the defender is nearly 
4ft. ljonger than 
her rival over all. 
This is not a great dif- 
ference, but the slight 
advantage it affords 
on a reach is gained, 
from our point of view, 
by the wrong boat. 
Tuesday’s course, 
then, necessitated a 
beat to start with, a 
broad reach on the 
port gybe to the second 
mark, and finally a 
reach with the wind 
on the starboard beam 
to the finishing line. It 
was a course which 
showed Shamrock II]. 
on a point of sailing 
—reaching—on which 
Americans had_ not 
before seen her racing, 
and it was_ probably 
for this reason that, 
certain as the result 
of the race seemed, 
they turned out, in 
their steamers and in 
their sailing boats, at 
least aS numerous as 
on the preceding Satur- 
day. The jockeying at 
the start of this third 
race was a_ veritable 
battle of giants. 
THE DEFENDER. New York. What happens when 
you spin round goft. 

cutters as if they were Solent One-Designs has twice been 
demonstrated in a practical manner, but there were no squalls of! 

Sandy Hook last Tuesday, such as took the masts out ol 

Shamrock II. and Shamrock III. on this side, and the graceful, 

but none the less exciting, manceuvring between the firing of the 

preparatory gun and the actual start was unmarred. How gooc 
were all the arrangements for allowing both vessels fair pla) 


and a clear course this same start showed very clearly, anc 


all concerned are obviously under a deep debt of gratitude tc 
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the Revenue cutters responsible for what must be a difficult 
and irritating task. 

The third race itself needs little description. The Reliance 
sailed away from the Shamrock in the beat as she had done 
before, and once ahead there was no catching her. What would 
have happened had the course been reversed is mere speculation ; 
probably the result would have been unaltered. All that remains 
to be said is that the victory was again complete. Three 
races have now been sailed, and the lessons they teach are not 
too complicated. Both in the first and in the second match 
Barr’s helmsmanship stood out pre-eminent and incomparable, 
and the question could not but arise, to whom are the chief 
honours ot victory due—Barr or Herreshoff? The challenger has 
twice been squarely and fairly beaten, and it is but cold comfort 
to echo Mr. Iselin’s words: ‘The Cup is not won until the 
best one has won three races.” 


“hug B fear = 
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WILD (COUNTRY LIFE. 


A DEFICIT IN PARTRIDGES. 

N North Norfolk, at any rate, there will be no record bags of partridges 
this year. However bad a season may have seemed, there is always 
hope until harvest that the standing crops may hide an unexpected 
survival of large coveys to restore the average head of game. This year, 
however, field after field of golden corn has fallen, to reveal only here 

and there meagre little coveys of three to seven half-grown birds. Nor can 
one easily remember a year in which there were so many childless pairs of 
partridges. Every year hitherto we have been able to take a sort of interested 


pride in the size and strength of the covey produced from ‘* the partridges’ nest 
in the shrubbery” ; and this year, when the mother led off seventeen chicks 
from eighteen eggs, it seemed that the average would be maintained. But, 
alas, very soon the parent birds were seen with only five chicks in attendance ; 
and a little later, after another storm, they had none at all. 
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THE Earty GULLS. 

The black-headed gulls would seem to have suffered in the same way as 
the partridges this year, because many of the adult birds reappeared in the 
fields unusually early and wearing their full breeding plumage. It is not often 
that one sees, except in districts where they breed, whole companies of these 
gulls in summer all wearing the dark masks from which they get their name. 
No doubt the majority of these were, like the partridges, childless parents, 
and had returned to the fields simply because they had nothing to 
detain them at their breeding-places. The herring-gulls, on the other 
hand, nesting about cliffs, are less liable to bereavement by the weather, and 
only birds in immature plumage appeared to accompany the black-headed 
gulls in their return to the fields. 
gulls over ploughland or meadow is too familiar to be taken, as it is further 
inland, for a sign of foul weather. So long as there are plovers’ or partridges’ 
eggs to steal the immature herring-gulls linger ashore ; and they return with 
the black-headed gulls so soon as waning summer tells them that the season 
Yet I think that 
even in coastwise districts the arrival of the common gull ashore is a sign of 


for worms in plough and stubble has come round again. 
bad weather to follow. Unlike the herring-gull and black-headed gull, the 
common gull seems to ke no landsman by choice; and when you see him, 
easily recognised from the others by the black-and-white ‘‘ pattern” at the tip of 
his wing, 


the weather has driven his natural food, the little fish, to depths below his 


consorting with these in the fields, it is almost always the case that 


reach, It is the same catastrophe, I imagine, which in some winters causes 
the guillemots, razor-bills, littlke auks, and puffins to be driven ashore ; but 
they come only to die, whereas the common gull seems to manage very well 
on a worm diet, often bullying the black-headed gulls for loot in the same way 
that they and he bully the peewits. 

SPARROWS AT IIARVEST. 

The toll which the sparrows take of the corn, especially of the barley, is 
becomine a serious matter; and this year it has been more apparent than 
usual because the storms had beaten down almost all the full ears, and a 
general view of many barley-fields revealed only the immense number of 
empty ears from which the birds had extracted the grain, leaving them 
so light that wind and rain could hardly lower them. When the cutters first 
began their slow-paced circuit of the wide fields, clouds of sparrows flew 
everywhere before them, amazed, no doubt, at the noisy revolution which was 
taking place in the peaceful scenes where they had filled themselves daily for 
weeks. But the sparrows soon find that the scattered corn behind the 
binders means peace and plenty for another week or two; and when at last 
the ground is cleared they have only to follow the barley to the stacks and 
Then they turn their resolute attention 


batten at ease upon the outer ears. 
to the field weeds, and do much good, no doubt, through the autumn and 
winter months, until the multiplying throngs of spring insects offer softer food. 
Looking at the barley-fields at harvest, however, it seems hard to believe that 
any amount of energy in eating the seeds of weeds or destroying insects can 
compensate the farmer for all those emptied ears. 
Birps OF WoRTH AND BEAuTtY. 

Not all the small birds, however, that visit the ripened fields of grain 
go thither to the farmer’s detriment. Often when you appear at the gate a 
cloud of sparrows :nay arise, and, with a chorus of vulgar chirping, shower 
like dust into the neighbouring hedge, where they impatiently await your 
departure in order that they may fall to again; but at the same time another 


On the coast districts the appearance of 


flock of small birds may have arisen with musical twittering, and scattered 
themselves in small parties to distant corners of the field. These are always 
seen in largest numbers where the thistles grow most thickly among the 
standing corn; and, as some few of their number generally remain when 
their comrades take to flight, you can usually watch how prettily they 
flutter on the thistle-heads while they pick out the seeds, They are linnets 
and goldfinches, and it is one of the pleasantest traits of bird life that these 
dainty little creatures, with all the wealth of harvest at their mercy, should 
come in flocks to the fields of standing corn to eat thistle seeds. A month 
ago happy little family parties of goldfinches may have vicited your garden, 
if you had any blue cornflowers there, fluttering among the blooms like gay 
butterflies with gold-splashed wings, but no garden is good enough for the 


goldfinches when the thistles are ripening in the fields. For the goldfinch, 


more nearly than any other British bird, might seem to justify the old. belief 


that beauteous wild things were sent on earth as special dispensations for 
man’s benefit and pleasure. It is always pretty in its colouring and winsome 
in its ways; and from January Ist to December 31st it never tires 
of doing good. If the recent increase of the goldfinch in numbers 
were the sole result of the Protection Acts, it would justify their enactment ; 
and now that the tide has turned in its favour, we may even hope that this 
prettiest almost of British birds, which a few years ago was really in danger 
of extinction, may become again as common as it was when London bird- 
catchers used to take on any suburban waste ground, where thistles grew, as 
many as twelve dozen in a day. B. K. R 


SCENT OF SITTING BIRDS. 


HE old question about the scent of the sitting partridge 
is revived by a correspondent writing to inform us, as 
if he had chanced on something like a miracle, of his 
dog finding a partridge on her nest and_ steadily 
“pointing”? her. The suggestion that birds, when 

sitting on their nests, have ‘“‘no scent,” has been put forward, 
and has received a certain amount of belief, probably on the old 
classical principle of believing a thing because it is incredible. 
Both from what we have seen our dogs do and from the inherent 
probabilities, most of us will be likely to think that this is one of 
those many cases in which a very simple matter has been 
obscured by over-much subtlety. That the sitting partridge has 
‘““no scent” is hardly to be believed, except by those who like 
to believe everything that is marvellous. But that the sitting 
sartridge has very little scent in comparison with the scent given 
out by a bird whose feathers are not laid so close to its body, 
by a bird that has lately been in active movement, and is, 
perhaps, breathing quickly, this, so far from being difficult to 
credit, is exactly what would commend itself to our judgment of 
the probable. It is just this comparative absence of scent that 
actually is shown by the sitting partridge. A dog often will pass 
it by. On the other hand, if the circumstances are favourable, 
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the dog often will find it. 1m 
time that partridges are sitting dogs are not incited to seek for 
game, but much the reverse, as a rule; and also it may be 
observed that the noses of dogs differ not a little, and that we 
cee many a dog, that a fond and foolish master dignifies with the 
name of retriever, which has to be shown a bird, clearly and 
distinctly, before it can bring it to hand. Noseless does of this 
kind have done much to foster the faith in the scentlessness of 
the sitting partridge. 

A correspondent writes: ‘Although prospects in some 
Southern counties are dismal, there is not reason for utter 
hopelessness. Where partridges have nested on the low-lying 
eround in the region visited by the June deluges, there, of course, 


It is to be borne in mind that at the 
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every nest and brood must have been destroyed; but in the case 
of late-nesting partridges—and a good many were late this year 
—it is more than likely that those nests above the high-water 
mark of the floods survived. If the young ones were hatched, 
the heavy rains would probably be too much for them; but if 
the old bird was still sitting, there is no reason that it should not 
have escaped and hatched out its young after the rain was over. 
The partridge is a capital mother. From such parts of the 
country as the rain did not visit with such abnormal violence, 
the accounts are well up to the average. The unfortunate thing 
is that just those Southern counties where the partridge nests 
the earliest are those that the downpour visited with greatest 
severity.” 


THE CROWAURST OTTER-HOUNDS. 





GOING 


HE many pleasures which surround otter-hunting are 
gradually becoming more generally understood. For 
years it 
has been 
a sport 

which has been 
confined to the 
lovely streams of 
the North and 
West, but has now 
reached those on 
the east side of 
the country. 
Though the rivers 
differ materially in 
their nature, yet 
by skilful manage- 
ment it has been 
found as practic- 
able in the one as 
in the others. In 
these circum- 
stances, it was not 


surprising when 
a rumour began 
to float through 


Sussex and Kent 
that it was sug- 
gested to bring 
forward a pack of 


hounds to hunt OVER 


LO) 





THE BRIDGE. 


> 


DRAW. 


the many streams which flow through those counties, and now 
the rumour has become a fact. The original idea came from 
Mr W.. Ee F. 
Cheesman, who 
not only put the 
proposition for- 
ward, but at once 
undertook the 
onerous duties of 
honorary secre- 


tary, the uphill 
work of which 
only those who 
have undertaken 


a like position can 
fairly understand. 
Fortunately, the 
first and most diff- 
cult obstacle was 
negotiated by the 
generous Offer of 
Mrs. Walter 
Cheesman, of Hill 
House, Crow- 
hurst, to purchase 
a pack, which she 
proposed to lend 
to a committee to 
be formed trom 
the subscribers, 
and shealso added 
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to this liberality by building kennels 
for the hounds. ‘This good fortune 
was further helped in the formation 
of the pack by, at the same moment, 
Captain Graham Clark wishing to 
sell the pack with’ which he _ had 
hunted the Culmstock country. A draft 
from a hunt so famous for the excellent 
sport shown and the splendid qualities 
of the hounds must indeed be a valu- 
able addition to a new pack. Eight 
and a-half couple were purchased, 
and at once further offers came in 
of more hounds, Lord Leconfield, the 
East Sussex Hunt, and the Bexhill 
Harriers all sending a small draft, 
which has made the pack up _ to 
sixteen couple. 

Then, of course, came the im- 
portant and necessary matter of 
money, and our honorary secretary 
being well in touch with the prin- 
cipal residents of the two counties, 
his application was met with open- 
handed generosity, the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Devonshire, Lord Shef- 
field, Lord Camden, Lord De L’Isle 
and Dudley, and Lord Leconfield 
subscribing handsomely, which at 
once put us on a firm footing, they 
being followed by the whole country- 
side. Beyond this, Mr. Cheesman’s 
application to the riparian owners 
for permission to hunt their rivers 
received the same _ generous treat- 
ment. 

Our opening meet took place on 
April 18th, and though we tailed to 
put an otter down, it was soon in 
evidence that we had plenty of these 
wily varmints in our country. Before 
the public meet, however, on a bye- 
day an otter had been killed on the 
Burwash stream just below the house 
now occupied by that famous author, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and which 
weighed 23lb. This showed that 
those who had studied the _ habits 
of the otter, and who had_ been 
asked to state their opinion as_ to 
whether otters existed in these rivers, 
were correct. 

The otter, as has been often 
stated, is the most crafty wild animal 
which England now holds, and though 
otters may _ not be seen on _ the 
“Front” at Brighton or on the 
“ Baths” at Hastings, we have already 
proved that they abound in our rivers, 
as it may be taken they do in nearly 
all streams, more particularly those 
having a short course to the sea, 
which they periodically visit to feed 
on the dab and flat fish of all sorts. 
The late Mr. John Bulteel, of Pam- 
phlete, Devon—and no better sports- 
man ever “followed” otter-hounds 
—himself told me that he was sure 
they would come and go with the 
flowing and ebbing tide, some making 
a short stay and others a long one. It 
is reported sometimes that seals are 
seen on our coast, but had_ these 
creatures been ‘‘gazed”’ by a_natu- 
ralist the probability is that they 
would have been discovered to be 
nothing more nor less than the wily 
otter. Seals were said to inhabit the 
caves about Tintagel, Cornwall, but all 
I could find on examination was the 
otter. Though we have already killed 
seven otters in these counties, great 
difficulty has been experienced in put- 
ting them down, owing to the peculiar 
nature of the rivers which we are 
hunting. 

As will be understood, in fair 
Devon, when a trail is struck the 
river is at once guarded by a chain 
of followers to prevent the quarry 
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going down 
stream, as the 
pace at which 
they can swim is 
far beyond that 
of a hound, and 
if they once get 
away there is 
little chance of 
“ hitting” them 
again. But this 
in many streams 
which we hunt 
is impossible, be- 
cause instead of 
the beautiful hard 
pebbly bottom 
which exists in 
the West, here we 
have a fathomless 
depth of mud. 
Another difficulty 
we have to con- 
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tend against is the dense covering of the river by the water- 


stave left uncut for generations. 


Hadoar & Kearns 


Hounds require, when at 





AN OBSTACLE. 


“capped” to the extent of half-a-crown. 
with the approval of 


DRIVING THE LINE. 


fault, to be properly handled by the huntsman, and must 


continually be within his view. 


in the photo- 
graphs, which 
were taken at the 
Penshurst meet. 
Our first public 
kill was on the 
river Arun, since 
which we have 
added a notch to 
our hunting staffs 
on the Darenth, 
Cuckmere (three 
times), the Dud- 
well, a_ tributary 
of the Rother, 
and the Medway. 
Many other 
streams have 
afforded not only 
good hunts, but 
that which is 
more pleasant to 
the otter - hunter, 


This is admirably shown 
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the hound work, 
which is the 
great charm _ of 
the sport. As 
this branch of the 
chase is entirely 
new in these 
counties, it was 
agreed with the 
riparian owners 
that our meets 
should not be 
publicly adver- 
tised, but cards, 
naming the = ap- 
pointments, sent 
to subscribers, 
beyond which it 
was arranged that 
those followers 
hunting with us 
only casually 
showld be 


This did not meet 
some of our leading sporting Press, 





but I can say, from my own experience, that it has been 


met in a most sportsmanlike 





A CONSULTATION. 


Many visitors seeking 


out the honorary 
secretary or his 
representative on 
the field and 
offering their 
‘‘cap.’’ Only 
those who have 
joined in the 
sport can say 
how much _plea- 
sure is to be 
derived from it, 
more particularly 
with the Crow- 
hurst Otter-hunt. 
The establishment 
of this pack is 
likely in time to 
come to be a 
pleasure to many 
thousands of 
people. 

W. P. Cottier, 
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“7 Tuk OLEANDER. 
ITIL the coming of the modern conservatory many beautiful 
old plants—-the Orange, Citron, and the Oleander among 
the few that may be named 
battalions of Calceolarias, Geraniums, and such-like ; but 


disappeared before the 

the going of old tubs of Oleanders is to be deplored. 

Many years ago they were a feast of colour and beauty in 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at Chiswick, and it is a pleasure to 
find big plants bristling with flowers and buds in the orangery, so to say, at 
Gunnersbury House, Acton, where Mr. Iludson, that excellent gardener 
to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, grows Pomegranates, the old-world scented- 
leaved Geraniums, Jemon-scented Verbena, Myrtle, and Orange in tubs, for 
the beautifying of the terrace. Mr, Reynolds, also a famous gardener, and 
attached to the adjoining Gunnersbury Park, has glorious specimens of zonal 
Pelargoniums, or ‘* zonal Geraniums,” against the house. These are in tubs, 
and many feet high, reminding one of the blazing columns of bloom in the 
South and those lands where the Geranium shows its exotic nature, Of 
course it is impossible to achieve the splendid growth and flower production 
seen in the Riviera, but the Oleander, rightly treated, is a very different plant 
from the meagre, ill-fed, and unwholesome-looking sticks that seem to delight 
the eye of the suburban gardener. At Gunnersbury success is male possible 
by giving the plants more heat at this time. They were in a corridor not 
exposed to the English weather outdoors, and in a few weeks every shoot 


will bend with the weight of flowers. In the August number of //ora and Sylva 
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Shades of rose, salmon, and crimson: Atropurpureum, Delphine, Docteur 
Golfin, Emile Sahut, Jean Peyre, M. Balaginer, Professeur Martens, Souvenir 
Shades of yellow: Auran- 
Flowers semi-double, 


de Cazalis Allnut, Variegata, and many others. 
tiacum, Felix Bourguet, Maguelone, and Jaune-nanten. 
white or slightly tinted: Amabilis, Mme. Peyre, and Madoni grandiflorum., 
Shades of rose, crimson, and purple: Edouard André, Gilbert Bravy, Henri 
Mares, Laure, Mme. Planchon, Pauline Lucas, Pierre Rondier, Professeur 
Duchartre, Professor Parlatore, Radianum, Requiem, Sinensis flore-p'eno, 
Souvenir de Felix Dumal, and Splendens giganteum. Shades of yellow: 
Flavescens, Giardino Rovelt, Luteus pleno, and Professor Durard. 

Tue FLAME NAstTuRTIUM—TROPAMOLUM SPECIOSUM,. 

The presence of the brilliant scarlet Tropzolum speciosum is always 
manifest in a garden. Its vividly-coloured flowers defy oblivion, for one or 
more of the clinging shoots will peep up through the shrub growth or hang 
down—a little tongue of flame—in some obscure corner. Of all the flowers 
in the garden, the Improved Raspail Geranium not excepted, none is more 
wonderful in colour than T. speciosum. We know it is an interesting, 
tantalising sort of plant, for in one place it will grow and in another refuse to 
live at all, even in gardens a mile apart, but it seems to delight in the cool, 
moist, bracing winds of the North. Many a cottage in the Scottish Highlands 
owes its beauty at this time to the Flame Nasturtium which drapes it as the 
Ivy does in England, and makes envious those who have tried to coax it into 
growth in the South and Midlands of England, An enthusiastic amateur 





READY FOR 


it is mentioned that the floral glory seen in Hyeres and elsewhere is the result 
of the ‘‘fervid southern sun. , . . Success is wrapped up in the one phrase 
ripened wood (for unrepe shoots will not blossom), and to that end give fullest 
exposure to air and light at all times. After flowering in summer (usually 
July) allow the plants a rest, with just sufficient water to prevent injury, but 
the fullest exposure, preferably with reflected heat from a wall, as well as 
direct sunlight. In the event of heavy rain the roots should be kept dry by 
tilted slates or glass as a protection. These conditions reproduce as nearly 
as may be the dry, late summer of its native haunts, when growth ceases 
almost as completely as in mid-winter. Upon again housing the plants do 
any trimming or cutting back that may be necessary, and encourage growth, 
which usually starts freely after the period of sufferance ; but do not push the 
plant into some corner until the Chrysanthemums have done blooming—their 
frequent fate—or previous care will be thrown away. . . . When frequently 
sponged and kept in good order, the foliage of the Oleander is attractive, 
either in the green or the handsomely variegated forms. A sharp watch 
must be kept at all times for scale, red spider, and mealy bug, to say nothing 
of Aspidiatus Nerii, its peculiar enemy; but good culture and healthy growth 
go far to secure the plants from such attacks. The Oleander may be readily 
increased, either from cuttings of the ripened shoots in early spring, by layers, 
or even in water during summer, but the most satisfactory course is to get 
young plants, which may be had very cheaply and in good variety from the 
best southern growers.” A list of varieties is given, these comprising, of the 
single varieties, white or slightly tinted: Adeline, Album grandiflorum, 
Angéle Darac, Emilie, Mme. Dubois, Sceur Agnes, and Souvenir de Julie. 


THE 


LAST LOAD. 


gardener, who seeks refreshment from his medical work in town among 
the flowers and trees of a Surrey wild, planted a few hardy roots of this 
lovely creeper ten or twelve years ago in some very light soil, in which 
several large specimens of Nephrodium filix-mas had been growing for more 
than twenty years. 
a wall covered with Ivy, which had grown very freely and extended a couple 
of feet from the wall. The soil in which the Tropxolum grows has not 
been dug or otherwise disturbed for many years, and was not in any 
way prepared by me for any plants or Ferns. The aspect is north- 
east, and, except in early summer, in the morning for two or three 
hours, is in complete shade. The young shoots of the Tropxolum are 
naturally well protected by the Ferns in spring and summer, and about 
the middle of June are seen to appear amongst the undergrowth, and then 
a very moderate amount of water is given in dry warm weather, but I do not 
think the roots of the Tropzolum or the Ferns amongst which they grow can 
ever get really wet. Each year the twining stems of the Tropxwolum have 
increased in length, strength, and in the number of flowers they bear, and 
several of the blue berries formed last year ripened. The less the delicate 
shoots of the plant are touched the better. Any attempt at training usually 
fails, and the plant naturally makes such beautiful and graceful wreaths of its 
own accord that it is a pity to interfere at all. The plant is in perfect health, 
and evidently growing in a situation and under conditions that suit it 
If it continues to improve for another year or two it may extend 
No manure has been given, but 
Many of the Fir 


perfectly. 
over a space 20ft. long by 8ft. high. 
‘Fir pins’ have accumulated from year to year, 


To use his own words, ‘* The situation was at the foot of 
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trees in the copse hard by are Soft. high with bare trunks, and the debris 
from them must be very considerable in every part of this garden. The 
ground in which the Troprolum grows during the greater part of the year 
must in fact be dry.” 

THe Best DAHLIAS. 

Dahlia-time has come, and the flowers hang heavily on the sappy shoots, 
but they have a wondrous and varied beauty in the garden and in the house. 
A large jarful of the scarlet Cactus variety Star-fish is before us, and for 
colour and quaintness it holds the pride of place in our mixed border. — It is 
a brave, dashing sort of flower, and sticks its petals out in a way suggestive 
of a star-fish. There is little to do amongst the flowers now, except to catch 
the earwigs, which are feasting upon them ; but this is the time to make a 
selection. The following names are appended simply that those who wish to 
ascertain the best colours may do so by visiting some nursery or garden where 
the Dahlia is grown in rich variety. 
when the flower is seen can be struck out; but the selection has been 


Any sort in this list not approved of 


carefully made, and represents the best of the flowers in the various sections. 
Of course, the Cactus group must come first; it is the king of the Dahlias, and 
of these the following are recommended : White—Lord Roberts, Venus, and 
William Treseder ; yellow—Mrs. J. J. Crowe, Eclipse, and Mrs. k. Mawley; 
pink and rose—Zephyr, Vesta, and Elsie ; scarlet—Star-fish, Mrs. Montefiore, 
and William Jowett; crimson—C. Woodbridge, J. W. Wilkinson, and 
Mrs. Carter Page ; purple—Emperor, Earl of Pembroke, and Kingfisher ; 
maroon—Uncle Tom, Night, and King of Siam; various shades—-May 
Service, pink touched with heliotrope; Magnificent, salmon pink ; Ophir, 
apricot. Of the Pompons: White Aster, white ; Captain Boyton, maroon; 
Orpheus, yellow ; Whisper, yellow with bronze edge; E. F. Junker, amber ; 
Tommy Keith, red with white tips; Ernest Harper, coral red. Single 
Dahlias are less popular than they were a few years ago; the Cactus race seems 
to have overshadowed the other groups, but the single class is constantly 
changing. We were looking through a collection of seedlings recently and 
noticed two at least that will probably become the flowers of the near future, 
but sorts of great beauty are : 
almost black ; Gulielma, white with buff margins to the florets; The Bride, 
pure white ; Puck, orange, crimson ring ; and Aurora, orange. 


Snowdrop, pure white ; Demon, deep maroon, 


RANDOM NOTES. 

Destroying Earwigs.—These garden pests are making mischief in the 
garden, eating flowers and causing much damage. In the ‘‘ Century Book 
of Gardening ” it is mentioned, ‘‘as they are very active insects, being able 
to run and fly well, and as they generally manage to hide themselves during 
the day, the only practicable way of destroying them is by means of traps, in 
which they can hide themselves in the morning after their nightly depredations. 
For this purpose the hollow stems of Sunflowers or of Broad Beans are the most 


FOXES AND 


HIS is the season when mangy foxes first begin to make 
their presence manifest, so a few words concerning 
them ought not to be out of place. Of course, this 
disease does not appear all at once, but conditions now 
combine to bring the fox suffering from it under notice. 

It is the habit of a healthy fox to skulk, and ten times more the 
habit of a mangy one, and the state of the country-side has, so 
far, lent itself to skulking. While tall crops of grass and corn 
remain uncut, a mangy fox can easily keep out of sight; but 
once these are cleared, concealment becomes more difficult, and 
suddenly those interested in hunting realise that mange is 
prevalent amongst the foxes. 

Mange is in most cases generated during the breeding 
season, or, if present, conveyed from one fox to another when 
clicketting is in course of procedure. At that time of year the 
dog foxes fight, and dogs and vixens are brought into closer 
relationship, and either process is sufficient for the transference 
of the disease from one to the other. The dog fox, therefore, 
conveys it to the vixen, the latter to her cubs, and the long, hot 
summer days through which the animals have to pass favour 
the quick development of mange. Mere specks in spring have 
become bare, crusted patches by autumn, and even the brush 
begins to grow thin and scant. 

Having digested the foregoing, readers will be able to 
understand why mange seems to remain latent during the earlier 
half of the year, and then all at once becomes so prevalent. 
There is another thing which also renders the mangy fox so 
prominent a figure at this season. Up to now young game has 
been plentiful, and young game being easy to catch, the mangy 
fox has found no difficulty in securing a decent living without its 
doings being noticed, or the losses it has occasioned assessed. 
But with the clearance of harvest all this has altered; absence 
of cover has made the game-birds wary, and as_ hares 
and rabbits are all adult, they are in a better position to look 
after their own safety. Hence the fox afflicted with mange is 
obliged to resort to devices which bring it into notice to 
get food. 

When mange breaks out amongst foxes in a district they 
very quickly disappear, much more speedily, indeed, than the 
virulence of the disease appears to warrant. Gentlemen are 
surprised to find coverts tenantless so soon, especially as few 
foxes have been reported found dead from mange, and all 
sorts of vague rumours concerning vulpecide become prevalent. 
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useful. They should be cut into lengths of from 6in. to gin. and hidden 
among the shoots of the plants, so that the insects can crawl into them. In 
the morning the contents of each stem should be blown or shaken into a vessel 
containing water in which a little paraffin oil has been poured. Good traps 
can also be made by crumpling up pieces of paper, or by tieing up pieces of 
canvas or sacking so that they hang in folds, or they may be folded and laid on 
the ground. The insects are not particular where they hide so long as they 
can creep in somewhere out of sight. Small garden pots, partly filled with 
hay, placed on the top of the stakes supporting the plants, are well-known 
and useful traps.” 

Thoughts about Bulbous Plants.—The time for bulb planting is 
approaching, and already the little white Roman Hyacinth has been boxed 
up and placed in heat to give its fragrant flowers 
will allow. 


ss quickly as the season 
Our readers will doubtless welcome a reminder of the beautiful 
things to choose from, and in the immediate future we will give a series of 
selections of the best sorts. Their selection is, however, merely a matter of 
individual liking in the matter of colouring, and whether the flower shall be 
single or double. It is always well for the lover of bulbous flowers to make 
note during the year of those kinds that are likely to just suit places available 
for them in one’s own garden. Thus the Hyacinth family includes the pretty 
little early summer-flowering Hyacinthus amethystinus so rarely seen, but very 
pretty with its blue colouring in a half-wild place on thinly-grassed slopes of 
the outskirts of the rock garden, The Spanish Scillas are closely allied, and 
grow almost anywhere in the same places on the woodland edges. Among 
the Tulips the rare loveliness of Tulipa retroflexa should not be forgotten ; 
and in the Datfodils remember that many of the best species that do not 
thrive in some places do well in’ grassy retreats and thin’ woo lland. 
N. pallidus praecox is an instance of this. Those whose gardens are in rich, 
strong loam should find a place for the beautifel Spanish Iris Thunderbolt, of 
lurid but handsome colouring, a rich gradation of orange, purple, and brown. 
Nothing is prettier in cool or moist grassy places than the Fritillaries 
(I. Meleagris), both purple and white. These are for April and May ; while 
for the same use in September there are Colchicums, and for rather drier 
places, where the grass is short and fine and there is an occasional rock and 
tree stump, the autumn Cyclamens are delightful. 
sunny, well-drained places in deep light soil. 
choice. 


Alstreemerias are for 
Of Lilies there is a rich 
The sunny side of a greenhouse wall, where the influence of the 
warmth within may be felt, is the place for the Belladonna Lily and the 
Calochorti. Many bulbous flowers are unduly neglected. 
too often directed to Dutch Tulips and Crocuses. At the present: moment 
the handsomest bulbous plant in the garden of the writer is Galtonia candicans. 


One’s thoughts are 


It has a large leaf, and tall, straight, pale green stem, crowned with large 
Snowdrop-like flowers of creamy whiteness. 


It is a success almost anywhere, 
and very reasonable in price. 


MANGE. 


Some are inclined to attribute the sudden dearth of foxes to a 
decree which has gone forth to kill on sight all those affected, 
and to the gamekeepers having taken advantage of this to destroy 
sick and sound alike; but this is far from being the reason. 
Readers must not forget that mange has generally developed very 
badly on a fox before the presence of the disease becomes 
manifest. The habits of a fox do not permit of its close 
examination by those interested, as in the case of a dog, and 
nothing but the loss of hair in big patches serves to betray the 
presence of disease. When mange reaches this stage, the end is 
not far off, especially as nothing can be done to assist the 
animal. 

Even in its incipient stages mange is very troublesome to 
a fox, and where traces of it on Reynard’s skin are visible to the 
naked eye at sixty yards’ distance, that fox is little likely to know 
peace again. It is seriously handicapped with regard to 
securing food, and begins to do things to which a healthy fox 
would not stoop. It is the mangy fox which prowls round farm- 
steads and seizes poultry in broad daylight, and in other ways 
plays havoc with the belongings of people who seldom see or 
suffer from the visits of a healthy fox. Where the mangy fox is 
once successful in securing food there it resorts again and again, 
and as people will not put up with the ever-recurring losses it 
occasions, it meets with death long before the disease would have 
caused it. This is one of the reasons why a wholesale clearance of 
foxes so soon follows an outbreak of mange, for they are shot, 
trapped, and killed even by dogs of the shepherd variety, on all 
hands, and nothing is said about their destruction by the parties 
responsible. Scores of mangy foxes meet with one of these ends, 
and are ignominously buried in a dunghill. I never realised 
this till an old gamekeeper taught me to examine the bleached 
skulls and jaw-bones which appear on fields after they have been 
surface-dressed with manure. Then I recognised how much 
vulpecide the ordinary farmyard dungheap covers. 

As before stated, a mangy fox will take risks which another 
would shun, simply because the poor diseased creature finds it 
difficult to secure enough food. Warm blood it is rarely able to 
procure, and no fox can long retain its health under such circum- 
stances. So it is easy to see that everything conspires against 
the animal directly it becomes a victim to mange. As a fox 
afflicted in such a manner cannot help itself, the disease makes 
rapid progress, aided by the wretched outcast life led, and the 
filthy garbage which serves the animal as food. 








it is doubtful if the most careful trapper can avoid trapping 
a mangy fox at times, and the more stale and stinking the bait 
used the more attractive it seems to the afflicted fox. The 
mangy fox’s liking for this sort of thing is half explained by the 
fact that as the disease gains ground its scenting faculties become 
impaired, and it fails to detect by nose anything but what is of a 
very stinking nature. Generally, its last food is all kinds of 
excrement, and this gives strength to the argument advanced. 
The presence of a steel trap near a stale bait is no deterrent, 
even if it be fully exposed, and it is well known that a healthy 
fox will not venture near such an implement, be it covered or bare. 

After reading the foregoing, it will be a simple matter to 
understand the reason why an apparently mild attack of mange so 
soon clears a whole district of foxes, and why foxes found dead 
owing to the ravages of the disease are so seldom reported. 
People quite willing to put up with occasional losses of fowls 
caused by healthy foxes, will not endure the constant stealing 
practised by a mangy specimen. Once such a fox finds a source 
of food it continually resorts there, and then a violent stop is put 
to the creature’s depredations. It will be a bad thing for hunting 
when every loss occasioned by a fox can be assessed, as it 
undoubtedly may in the case of a mangy specimen. 





Mh faded 
THE POST-OFFICE. 


It is really a good thing for hunting that everything con- 
spires to destroy a mangy fox; for, in the absence of a cure, the 
sooner such a source of contamination disappears the better. 
Every day it continues to exist only serves to spread the disease 
more, and the hunt authorities who 
take every measure to assist Nature 
in her evident desire to destroy mangy 
foxes will be well advised. Usually 
orders are given (somewhat reluctantly) 
to all the gamekeepers resident in 
a hunt to kill every mangy fox on 
sight, and, if they like, this can 
soon be done. However, there is 
reason to believe that some _ of 
the fraternity regard a mangy fox 
(granted that it does not appear in 
the nesting season) as a friend in 
disguise, and are in no hurry to 
destroy the creature. The longer it 
lives the more healthy foxes will it 
contaminate, and the greater will 
be the final death-rate. This is con- 
sidered a very desirable result in 
many instances, for lots of shooting 
men, who would refuse to destroy 
foxes in an unsportsmanlike way, feel 
a secret delight in seeing them dis- 
appear before an attack of mange. 

A mangy fox might be cured as 
easily as a dog suffering from the same 
disease, could it be caught and dressed ; 
indeed, cases of successful treatment 
have been recorded, but they are 
few. Instant destruction of every 
atfected fox, combined with the 
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closing of all underground resorts, is the best remedy to take. 
Hounds should never be allowed to run a mangy fox, or the 
disease will be spread along the whole line of country they 
go. Granted that a mangy fox is not driven abroad in this 
way, it will cover but a small area, and only infect its own 
immediate neighbourhood, but hounds may be the means 
of spreading contagion far and wide. Every hedge the mang 
fox creeps through will retain some of the parasites of the 
disease, to be communicated to foxes following later, and the 
extent of the danger may be reckoned when one reflects that all 
foxes habitually follow the same tracks. Directly a mangy fox 
breaks covert hounds should be whipped off its line, and the gun 
got to work as soon as possible. DaLTon. 


DINTON. | 


HERE are still a few places in England which have 
not yet been reached by the railroad, with all its 
attendant bustle and cheap excursionists, and they 

still keep a quaint, old-world air about them which carries 
one back in imagination to the — sleepy 
villages of the old coaching days. They are, 
as it were, shut away completely from the 
outside world, and it matters little to the 
villagers what great events are affecting the 
history of the nation. During the day they 
go about their work in the fields, attending 
to their crops and their cattle, and when the 
hard day’s work is over, the gossip of the 
village—the births, deaths, and marriages, the 
doings of the great people at the hall, the 
latest development of the feud between 
church and chapel—furnishes them with all the 
excitement they desire. 

A very typical village of this descrip- 
tion is  Dinton in’ Buckinghamshire, an 
agricultural centre lying about midway 
between the towns of Thame and Aylesbury. 
It is nearly five miles from a railway station, 
and the only means of communication is a 
rickety old two-horse ’bus, which performs 
the journey from Thame to Aylesbury twice 
a day in a leisurely manner, quite in keeping 
with the general air of peace and indolence 
which seems to brood over the whole district. 
It is much pleasanter to reach Dinton on foot 
from Aylesbury, keeping along the wide 
Oxford Road until you come to the old 
tower which is all that remains of Dinton 
Castle. The ruin stands on slightly elevated 
ground a littie to one side of the road, 
and overlooks miles of gently undulating 
country, with here and there a dark clump 
of firs and other trees to vary the monotony, and away to 
the south the purple line of the Chiltern Hills. It is 
difficult to say when the country is at its best, for each season 
has its own special charm, but there is nothing more delightful 
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than such a prospect in early spring, when the 
ereen is at its freshest and the hedges are white 
4) with their heavy burden of hawthorn blossom. 
4 Leaving the high road just by the castle, 

you come upon the church, standing like a 

sentinel at the entrance to the village. It is an 

ancient building of stone, chiefly Early English 
in style, and the south doorway is the pride of 
4 the inhabitants and the admiration of archzo- 
: logists. Although more than eight hundred 
years old, it is still in an excellent state of 
preservation, and is a_ splendid example of 
Norman work. The arch is decorated with 
billet and zigzag moulding, and the pillars on 
either side are spirally decorated; in the 
tympanum is a curious rude carving of a quaint 
little figure with wings, supposed to represent 
St. Michael thrusting a cross into the mouth of 
a dragon. The whole church was restored in 
1868, and the chancel was almost entirely 
rebuilt, but the old pulpit, which dates from 
1600, is still standing, and in the churchyard 
are the remains of a very old cross. Quite 
close to the church is the old hall, around which 
cling many historical associations. It is a 








: picturesque building, with its gables and Foden L Kesere = 
mullioned windows and great chimneys, and ; 
parts of it, especially the western end, are WESTLINGTON COTTAGE. 
extremely ancient. There is even some carved 
stonework in the cellar which is said to date back as of the castle about fifty years ago, the workmen discovered a 
far as the time of Edward the Confessor. Round about it great number of valuable arms of various descriptions, and, 


among other things, a very beautiful 
Saxon drinking glass, and a_ glass 
bottle of the time of Edward II. 
Most of these are preserved in the 
hall. 

From the church, leading to the 
village, there is a beautiful avenue of 
elm trees, which, meeting high over- 
head, give a friendly and welcome 
shade in summer after the dust and 
glare of the high road. There is no 
straight, cobbled village street, and no 
prominent village inn — only little 
irregular Janes, which seem to lead 
nowhere in particular. The  farm- 
houses, with their straggling outhouses, 
and the neatly-thatched cottages, the 
whitewashed walls and tiny windows, 
with their little rows of favourite 
plants and their fresh white curtains, 
make a very pretty picture, and lend a 
general air of peace and prosperity to 
the place. It is in such a place as this 
that one may still meet the old-fashioned 








7 oe rustic, who touches his hat and passes 

the time of day with you, and whose 

INN AND FARMHOUSE. children are still taught to curtsy 

to the “gentry.” The village is 

is a beautiful garden, which was planted for the purpose of one to set you dreaming of the broad-shouldered men and 
botanical study. In the days of Cromwell the manor was held by happy peasant women of an older and better time. 


one Simon Mayne, who took an active part in 
bringing about the execution of the ill-fated 
Charles I., and who was one of those to sign his 
death-warrant. At the Restoration he hid for 
a ume in Dinton Hall, but had at last to 
surrender, and was thrown into the Tower, 
where he died after about a year’s imprisonment. 
Cromwell himself is said to have stayed in 
the house, and one of the most treasured 
possessions there is a_ basket-hilted sword, 
which he used at the battle of Naseby. Another 
interesting character closely connected with 
those times is that of the ‘* Dinton Hermit,’’ who 
acted as secretary to Simon Mayne and the 
notorious regicide, Colonel Dick Ingoldsby of 
Waldridge,in thesame parish. It iseven believed 
| that he was the actual executioner of King 

Charles, and it was, perhaps, as a sort of 
: penance for his crime that after the Restoration 
he decided to renounce the world and to live the 
life of a recluse. He chose as his dwelling a 
small cave underground in the parish, and lived 
there for many years without ever changing his 
} clothes, mending them when they were worn by 
covering up the decayed parts with pieces of 
cloth or leather. There is in the hall a very 
fine collection of curiosities and antiquities, 
most of which have been found in the neigh- 


bourhood. When digging up the foundations WHERE THE LABOURERS LIVE, 
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HARACTER and_ individuality add_ interest to 
houses, as they do to those who dwell in them. But 
the houses have this advantage over their owners, 
and over the human world in general, that if not 
brought to a violent end they live almost for ever, 

and represent at last not one life, but many lives, and merge 
one character in another, or become representatives of several. 
Sometimes a house of ancient and distinguished habitation is 
so mutilated and lopped at the first change of ownership that, 
like a fine character marred, or a tree broken by the tempest, it 
never recovers. Others have been so fortunate as to have passed 
from one line of owners to another who kept all that was 
good, and went on to add more in the best spirit and feeling of 
their own age. If still more fortunate, the buildings remain in 
hands wealthy enough to maintain them, and with sufficient good 
taste and feeling not to attempt further embellishment. Then 
we see places which for intrinsic beauty and abiding sentiment 
can scarcely be matched, and St. Osyth’s Priory is one of them. 
Houses like this do not go on growing like an industrial settlement, 
or even, to take a metaphor from the inorganic world, like a 
crystal in the rocks. They usually represent at most the work 
of two or three great builders at times of national prosperity, or 
when some one of the ‘‘estates” of the realm, such as the 
Church, or the Crown, or the Crown Officers, like the Chancellor, 
or Chief Justice, or Treasurer, made great fortunes from the fees 
of their great offices. Confiscations of Church property also 
sometimes led to fine building, though far more often the 
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purchasers pulled down and did not create. The splendid 
old pile of St. Osyth’s owes some of its parts to more than 
one of the conditions noted. The delighted visitor—who is 
allowed by the courtesy of the present owner to see his 
beautiful old house on any weekday in the year, excepting 
only Good Friday and Christmas Day, on the payment of a 
small fee, which goes to repair the church—will notice at once 
that it consists mainly of the work of two different epochs, 
and yet that all of it is of the very best of its kind. Part 
evidently survives from the old Priory, and a very considerable 
and striking part too. Another part will be set down as very 
good Domestic work in brick of the later Tudor period, but both 
are so well united and so intermingled that it will be matter tor 
wonder how far one incorporated the other, and whether the 
transition from late Church work to early Domestic architecture 
was not partly achieved by the monks themseives. At the same 
time, it does not in the least resemble Cleeve Abbey in Somer- 
setshire, where the present owner lives in what is a very late 
Abbey building almost as the monks left it when expelled. The 
Ecclesiastical Mediaeval work and the later Domestic work are 
quite distinct. But there is a good deal, bridging over the gap, 
which is as puzzling as it is beautiful. To give an example of 
all three. By reference to the plates it will be seen that the 
flint and stone gate-house is as splendid an example of its 
particular style as could be found in England. The proportions 
are perfect, the great doorway, flanked by the two smaller ones, 
being of great dignity and imposing size. Outside it looks over the 
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village green, just as the original gate-house of Hampton Court 
did over the green at Hampton. It was built nearly four 
centuries ago, and the faces of its flint walls are as hard as 
adamant. In the fine groined roof of the great doorway the 
sculptor of 400 years ago carved the legend of the founding of 
the Abbey 8oo years before that. So that this house, the present 
home of an English country gentleman, all well cared for and in 
good order, preserves in concrete form the history of 1,200 years, 
the story being that St. Osyth, who was the daughter of a Saxon 
king of Surrey, and appears to have been a young lady of strong 
will and imagination very early in her career, also took a 
violent dislike to her fiancé, Sighe, King of Essex, whose repu- 
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tation as a keen sportsman failed to impress her. At the wedding 
breakfast news was brought that a remarkably fine white stag 
had been seen close by, whereupon King Sighe, who had, no 
doubt, been chaffed by his bachelor friends about giving up 
sport and settling down to serious domestic life, vowed that he 
would have a shot at it, and, remarking that he ‘ would not be 
long,” left the whole party, including the bride, in a very unhand- 
some way, and went off after the stag. It proved a very dear 
stag indeed, for the young lady demanded to retire to her room, 
ordered the carriage, and reaching the nearest nunnery took the 
veil, sending back word to Sighe that on reflection she felt that 
the only truly good life was to be found in a convent. Sighe 
had no remedy, so he settled an estate on his wife, large 
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enough to start a creditable nunnery with, and there she lived 
till the Danes took it, and cut off her head. The romance 
woven round her early days (when she declared she had 
spent three days at the bottom of a river) went on auto- 
matically, for the Saxon nuns declared that she carried her 
own head to the door of the church, knocked, and then fell dead. 
Wherefore in the groining of the gate are seen St. Osyth’s head, 
and also the stag, and the Abbey seal of the thirteenth century 
shows St. Osyth walking to the door, carrying her head in 
her hands. The Normans made up for stealing the Saxons’ 
land by treating their saints with great distinction, and after 
some time, in the year 1118, King Henry I. consented that the 
Bishop of London should found in 
honour of St. Osyth, and also of St. 
Mary, and the Blessed Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, a monastery 
of Augustinian canons. This grew in 
wealth, endowments, and renown, until 
it had almost no rival in the Eastern 
Counties. The last Abbot but one 
was named John Vintner. It was he 
who in 1527, only twelve years before 
the rapacious King seized the property 
of all the Abbeys, caused the beautiful 
window to be built which now adorns 
the great drawing-room of the house. 
This stone oriel is set in a brick front, 
and unless it was taken out by the 
Lord Darcy who acquired the property 
in the reign of Edward VI., and then 
reinserted in brick, it is a very remark- 
able instance of the transition from 
Medizval to domestic Tudor work. In 
any case, the date is almost the same 
as the building of most of Wolsey’s 
Palace of Hampton Court, although a 
little later, and the modernity of it is 
therefore not remarkable. John Vintner 
also caused the panelling shown in the 
pictures here given to be made. The 
window, besides the coats of arms of 
the Bishops of London, and other bene- 
factors of the Priory, is adorned with 
the device of Abbot Vintner, a bunch 
of grapes, a tun of wine, and the initials 
«|. V.”. This also appears in the fine 
panelling which remains, and on this 
is also carved St. Osyth’s stag. The 
other parts of the house were mainly 
built by the Lords Darcy, or by the 
first of that tithe who occupied the 
estate. How this came about is told 
by Mr. G. Biddell in his account of the 
Priory. In July, 1539, the Abbot and 
Canons were terrified into signing a 
deed surrendering the Priory and all its 
property to the King, who pensioned 
the Abbot and his inferiors, the Abbot 
receiving about a seventh of the total 
revenue. At that time a great part of 
the building, including the gate-house 
and great hall, was almost new. 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
obtained a grant of this splendid prize; 
but his execution shortly afterwards led 
to its forfeiture to the Crown, and early 
in the next reign it was settled on the 
Princess Mary. ‘To her the King, or 
rather the Council, gave other estates 
in exchange, and it was sold to Lord 
Darcy, the King’s Chamberlain, for the 
ridiculous sum of rather less than 
£4,000. Lord Darcy converted it into 
the house which we now see. His de- 
scendants increased in richesand honour. 
Queen Elizabeth stayed with his son 
twice at St. Osyth’s. The third lord 
was created Viscount Colchester by James I., and Earl Rivers by 
Charles I. Here we come across the historical line of another 
great Eastern Counties mansion, described in Country Lire not 
long ago—Melford Hall in Suffolk. When Lord Rivers died his 
titles were allowed to pass, together with the estates, by the 
marriage of his daughter Elizabeth, to Sir Thomas Savage. This 
lady, when her husband died, was created by Charles I. Countess 
of Rivers in her own right. She was a staunch Royalist and 
Roman Catholic, and owned not only St. Osyth’s, but also 
Melford Hall. The Colchester mob, at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, attacked and sacked her house of St. Osyth’s, and destroyed 
the furniture. She fled to Melford, and there the local ruffians 
assaulted, sacked this second house, and killed all the deer. For 
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years afterwards the Earls Rivers preferred to live in Cheshire, 
as, being Roman Catholics, they felt that residence in Essex would 
be unpleasant. The last Earl Rivers died in 1793, but his 
daughter, Lady Bessie Savage, married the third Earl Rochford, 
who restored and refurnished the Priory as his country seat. His 
son, the fourth Earl, was twice visited at St. Osyth’s by George III. 
“For a period of 140 years the Priory was held by the Earls of 
Rochford and the family of Nassau, who were their descendants, 
until it became the property of the two daughters of Mr. W. F. 
Nassau, on the death of that gentleman in 1857. It was purchased 
of them in 1863 by Sir John H. Johnson,” the present fortunate 
owner of this splendid old Essex seat. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HE House of Macmillan has certainly been more than 
commonly judicious in selecting the men and women to 
write in 
their 
“ High- 

ways and By- 
ways ” Series, and, 
the selection being 
made, it has been 
fortunate in being 
able to secure the 
services of those 
who have _ been 
chosen. Highways 
and Bywaysin South 
Walesis the work of 
Mr. A.G. Bradley, 
with illustrations 
by Mr. Frederick 
L. Griggs. When 
one comes to think 
the matter over, 
this particular 
band of writers 
have no easy task 
to fulfil. Of guide- 
books there are 
enough and_ to 
spare; and of 
these some of the 


& 


best (for example, Copyright A CHEST IN ST. OSYTH’S PRIORY. 
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Oxfordshire in Mr. Murray’s series) are not content to be 
guide-books only. Hence comes it that there is nothing left 
for Mr. Bradley and his colleagues but to be cultivated, well- 
informed, and graceful writers, who will first realise and then pass 
on to others the genius loci in many places. To do this indifferent 
well is equally easy and tedious; to do it brilliantly and sympa- 
thetically is exceptionally difficult; but Mr. Bradley has 
succeeded absolutely, and his book ought not only to be of 
material assistance to the casual visitor to South Wales, by 
coaxing him or her into the right frame of mind in various places, 
but also a delight to him who must perforce from time to time do 
his travelling in an armchair, permitting the imagination to play 
the part of bicycle, or horse, or railway train. Believe me, it is 
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not at all a bad way of passing the time. J know that one of 
the greatest of modern editors, when he returns home in the 
small hours of the morning, and takes his supper before convert- 
ing the best part of the day into night, props up a Bradshaw in 
front of him as he 
eats, and, while he 
muses over the 
joys of — travel, 
forgets all about 
the Empire-shak- 
ing acd Empire- 
making cables 
from all parts of 
the globe, and the 
leading articles 
which Cabinet 
Ministers and 
others affect to 
despise. To that 
kind of employ- 
ment, even in the 
case of readers 
who know not 
South Wales, Mr. 
Bradley will, I 
doubt not, give 
valuable _assist- 
ance. Certainly to 
me, who have 
lingered in almost 
every place which 
he has visited, 
“COUNTRY LIFE." who have been 
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nurtured among the legends and literature and history of the 
Welsh, he affords keen delight simply because he knows so much 
and, knowing it, writes it with such ease and sympathy. 

Mr. Bradley tells us in his preface of ‘the all too short six 
months he spent in the country in the immediate preparation of 
this work,” but it is clear that he approached his task with a 
mind better furnished with the essential knowledge of Wales 
and her story and her stories than could be found in gg out of 
100 even among Welshmen. In fact, I doubt whether there are 
more than six men living who know as much of the little pieces 
of history and folklore with which Mr. Bradley’s book is stored ; 
and I am sure that of these six learned men—all of whom it would 
be over-bold and perhaps rude to name—four would be quite at 
sea if they attempted to deal with South Wales in easy prose. 
They are of the prosaic and matter-of-fact section of the 
community. The truth of history, which is really of quite minor 
importance, impresses them more than its romance, its poetry, 
and its humour. They boggle at such legends as that of the 
French invasion of Pembrokeshire, or that of Twm Sion Catti, 
or Moll Walbee (I mention these last two without explanation 
in order to tempt the reader to buy the book); and they would, it 
they had their way, make this world of ours as dull as a Parlia- 
mentary Blue Book or a proposition in Euclid. That which can 
be demonstrated is all in all to them, that which pleases is as 
nothing. They are nocompanions for a holiday ramble, whether 
it be taken in the flesh or in the spirit. Mr. Bradley, on the 
other hand, is a companion out of a thousand, since he is 
receptive, without undue credulity, abundant in folklore and the 
gossip of past ages, the possessor of an observant eye, and of a 
more than commonly picturesque pen, which he exercises not 
only upon inanimate nature and the beasts that perish, but even 
upon men and women. Above all things he is ever fresh, telling 
us of the matters that few men have noticed sufficiently before. 
Here, for example, is a characteristic scene in Radnorshire : 


‘** Ragged-looking ponies, too, may be seen shambling along the slopes 
of the hills in single file, or grouped against the sky in an attitude of defiance 
towards the pack of yelping collies who are gathering the sheep below with 
much care and industry. Here again is a young farmer making efforts to 
drive a bunch of colts from the open mountain down into a homestead 
beside our road. It is quite a stirring sight, suggestive rather of the 
Antipodes or the Far West than of British pastoral life, to see this ready 
horseman going at a breakneck gallop along the rough slope of the mouniain, 
his well-trained dogs out on his flank ready to head off the mob of ponies 
flying before him at the first sign of their swerving. In the still summer airyou 
can hear the clang of the horseman’s stirrup irons, though a long half mile 
off, keeping time to the thunder of the many flying hoofs on the dry hillside. 
More than once the half-wild ponies, having been pushed successfully down to 
within a stone’s throw of the gate, make a break for liberty, and carry the 
chase once more to the far-away sky-line, the dogs barking as they race back 
again, and their master waking the echoes with his lusty cries of encourage- 
ment. An affrighted grouse or two may be seen scudding before the uproar. 
Wood-pigeons forsake in noisy haste the larch plantations that fringe the 
mountain foot, and swoop through the sky in search of fresh seclusion, or a 
falcon sails up from the inner sanctuary of the forest and hangs a quivering 
speck in the blue vault above, wondering what hubbub is this that thus sets 
the lower world agog.” 

That is a picture, and a true and faithful one also. Here is 
another, full of humanity and observation : 

**Of men and women you will see every type at Builth Fair, though 
the women of Wales generally, I think, run more nearly on a pattern than 
their English sisters; the working women, or farmers’ wives, that is to say. 
It takes fewer of them to fill up a road, when walking abreast, than on this 
side of the border. But despite their high average of cubic measurement, 
there is yet a look of latent activity about their sturdy frames, and a capacity 
in their square jaws and brown wholesome faces. There are all kinds of 
men about among the cattle. Long young men with sunburnt faces 
and sandy hair, and lean legs, encased in breeches and_ gaiters, and 
a horsey look, suggestive of Radnor and the east bank of the Wye. There are 
squat, wrinkled veterans of scanty inches, with furrowed faces and beetling 
eyebrows, and a scrap of black whisker by the ear, arrayed in that peculiarly 
antediluvian style you scarcely ever see, save among small farmers when 
compromising between their Sunday broadcloth and their working clothes. 
There are men of the world, the world of hoof and horn and hide, that is to 
say, dealers with big, full-moon faces in which the colour of thousands of 
bargain-dealing whiskey toddies would seem to be ever mantling ; burly, self- 
satisfied institutions, rather than men, for they are everywhere, with thumbs 
in the armholes of their waistcoats, and their hats tilted backward on their 
heads. There are shy, careworn-looking beings too, sallow of face and black 
of hair, from the back of the Epynt or the head of the Irfon, who have little 
or no English perhaps, whose visits to town are few and far between, and, 
when undertaken, mean serious business and some anxious moments. The 
cattle, however, show no such variety; they are practically all Herefords, and 
what sheep are there are Radnors or little mountaineers. But by midday it is 
all over. Black Welshmen and red Welshmen and sturdy, brown-faced 
women have all cleared out, and are travelling along the country roads on 
wheel or horseback or afoot. In the days of yore they all rode, and mostly 
raced, upon the homeward journey, most of them the worse for liquor. Now 
the whole company might be returning from an open-air preaching.” 

Mr. Bradley does not ‘ do,” as the Americans have it, all 
South Wales; indeed, he omits Glamorgenshire and Monmouth 
(which I fervently hope may make another volume) altogether. 
But he and his faithful bicycle went, and he takes us, to the 
heart of Radnorshire and the upper reaches of the Wye, through 
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Cardiganshire, Carmarthenshire, and Pembrokeshire, and 
Breconshire too; and knowing all these counties and their 
stories, and the life of men in them, well, I think 1 may fairly say 
that he omits nothing in history that is material to an under- 
standing of the people and the country, nothing in myth or legend 
that serves to entertain, nothing in literary association which helps 
to embellish his pages or to stir the memories and imaginations of 
his readers. It is, indeed, the catholic character of his olla- 
podrida which makes its principal charm. While he does not 
forget to mention George Borrow, Lady Hester Stanhope, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth, he has an appreciative eye also for 
the character of the peasantry and the story of its evolution, 
and for the distinctive characteristics of the men of each shire. 
In a word, he is a complete master of his subject, and he deals 
with it lovingly no less than with care. The result is that this 
eminently readable and scholarlike book embodies all that is 
best in the genius of South Wales. It is, indeed, far and 
away the best work of its kind upon a fertile and interesting 
subject. CyGNus. 


A STORY OF SISTER RIVERS 


**When downe from Sarum plaines 
Clear Avon coming in her sister Stour doth call 
sind at New Forrest’s foote into the sea doe fall.” 
—Polyolbion. 


EADERS of Country Lire are by now familiar with 

the beautiful New Forest district of Hampshire, a 

corner of England rich in fish and fowl, green with 

the pine and pink with the rhododendron, watered by 

broad rivers and bounded by calm seas. There is, 

however, a special interest associated with the Stour and Avon, 

perhaps the two most beautiful rivers that meet the sea in one 

embrace between the Foreland and the Land’s End; and it is 
of these sister streams that I would write. 

Michael Drayton seems, in the lines quoted above, to indicate 
an earlier relationsnip between the two than is patent to the eye 
at Christchurch Minster, and, in fact, both are of Wiltshire 
origin, a fact of which the Warwick poet seems to have taken 
cognisance, though many who live on the banks of either speak 
to this day of the ‘ Dorset’? Stour and ‘* Hampshire” Avon. 
For such misnomer of the Stour there is some excuse, for it is 
little more than the promise of a river in its native shire, and it 
comes creeping up from the West, crossing the Dorset frontier 
almost within sight of its mouth, and winding through the 
beautiful Malmesbury property, there joining with the Moors 
River before its final meeting with the Avon. The latter stream 
is clearly a Wiltshire product, running frankly from its northern 
home to the Solent. There is, by the way, a second Wiltshire 
Avon, but that runs westward past Clifton to the Bristol Channel. 

The waters of Avon, clear save in floodtime, are so pure 
in the vicinity of Downton and Fordingbridge that the silver 
salmon fearlessly run the gauntlet of nets at Mudeford and of 
poliution in the Harbour, of mill runs and of poachers, to plant 
their eggs in the gravel-beds higher up. It differs essentially in 
character from the Lymington River and other typical forest 
streams, yet it is fed by many tributaries from that area, and 
must drain not far short of six or seven hundred thousand acres. 
Yet, for all its volume, it is never a swift river, so gradual is its 
declivity to the sea, though heavy rains swell it temporarily to a 
formidable torrent. From early times it was famous for both 
salmon and eels. So important, indeed, were its eel fisheries 
that we find some of the millers assessed in Domesday in both 
eels and money, in the proportion of a thousand or twelve hundred 
eels to every ten or fifteen shilling levy. 

The Avon is as historic a waterway as any in the South of 
England. It is rich in the memories of dynasties and invasions. 
At Sopley it flows past a Celtic mound. Hengistbury, which 
guards its ingress into 


‘*that narrow sea, which we the Solent tearme,” 


was a Roman fort. At Charford gallant Cedric went down before 
the Saxon. Legacies of a still earlier Britain have come to 
light in the shape of worked flints from the river’s bed. 

To the salmon fisherman the Avon has a great interest. In 
the first place, Christchurch salmon is the finest which reaches 
the London market, though how far this is due to any inherent 
excellence, and, on the other hand, what proportion of its high 
rank may be attributed to the proximity of the fishing-grounds 
to this particular market, as compared at any rate with those 
of Scotland and Ireland, I have not been able to ascertain 
satisfactorily in the course of many enquiries from the trade. 
Then, again, some splendid fish have been taken on the rod in 
the Ringwood water. Mr. Turner-Turner, well known, by his 
wonderful fish photographs, to readers of these pages, took one 
of the largest (in 1892), a splendid salmon of 414lb., though he 
had been just beaten by Mr. Goddard, the previous season, with 
one of 42lb. 

Many reasons have been given for the deterioration of more 
recent seasons, the most likely being disrepair of salmon-ladders 
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and pollution from sewage. For this impurity the strange 
phenomenon of ‘double tides,’ which governs every estuary 
from Portsmouth to Poole, and which has been attributed, on 
unexplained grounds, to the situation of the Isle of Wight, must 
partly be held responsible, for the second flood is accompanied 
by a corresponding shortness of ebb, insufficient, indeed, to carry 
the sewage properly out to sea. 

It has been already stated that the salmon breed up by 
Fordingbridge and Downton, and for a very remarkable state- 
ment with regard to the date of that function I give the 
authority of Mr. Benjamin Tucker of Christchurch. It is to 
the effect that the salmon do not spawn in earnest until the 
time of Lymington Fair, or the early days of December— 
otherwise ten or eleven months after they entered the estuary ! 

This is an amazing statement, and a word must be said of 
the man who gladly takes the responsibility for it. His 
acquaintance with the Avon and its salmon will stand the test 
of some enquiry, and his credentials are such as to lend weight 
to his words. He is about seventy-five years of age, has spent 
most of his life at Christchurch, and he has served for thirty 
or forty years on the Conservancy. His grandfather used to 
send Christchurch salmon to Grove, of Charing Cross, at the 
time when Queen Victoria ascended the throne, and I copied a 
curious old entry of January 3rd, 1837, from his books, showing 
that the fish was in those days sent to London by coach and cut 
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in slices. On the date in question he sent Grove a salmon that 
had, when caught, weighed 21lb. The eleven slices in which it 
was despatched by coach weighed 16lb., leaving a waste of 5lb. 
This, however, was not entirely the loss of Tucker, for it was 
usual to sell the head and tail in the neighbourhood fora shilling. 
I looked in vain for some entry of the price, but there is in the 
old Muniment Book of the Minster some evidence of the cost of 
salmon in the Middle Ages, to the effect that a “‘large”’ salmon— 
actual length or weight not given—was worth sevenpence. 

The Stour is quite a different river from that which we have 
been considering. It is, as already indicated, inferior as a 
salmon water. The agriculturist, however, prefers it to the 
Avon, for there is a richer deposit on its bank, and its meadows 
produce far more hay than those which march with the Avon, so 
that the harvest of the banks makes up for that of the pools. 
For all its comparative deficiency in saimon, the Stour has some 
reputation as a pike river, and it is also well stocked with other 
coarse fish, as well as with trout. 

So much for the sister rivers. Their confluence is brief, 
being confined to broad and shallow Christchurch Harbour and 
the ‘“‘Run,” its outlet to the Solent. It is in the “Run,” a 
muddy channel half a mile or more long and 7oyds. or 8oyds. 
wide, that the nets are shot for salmon. And here, where they 
merge in the dancing Solent, let us take leave of these sister 
rivers. F.G. AFvazo. 


“COME UNTO THOSE YELLOW SANDS.” 


REMEMBER once, and it is a 
good many years ago now, being 
struck with one of those singular 
contrasts of which life is so full. 
It was a peaceful afternoon in 

August, and the scene a beautiful sea- 
side resort. The waves of an incom- 
ing tide were crooning along a low 
level beach, and the sea presented the 
ever-changing picture it throws back 
to the summer sun, when the lightest 
of summer clouds drift lazily across the 
blue fields of Heaven. Steamers and 
white-sailed schooners passing to and 
fro on the water seemed to belong to 
the scene as naturally as the great 
white gulls that at intervals winged 
their way overhead. On the sandsa 
number of children were engaged as 
children nearly always are at the sea- 
side. They made themselves castles 
and towers still more evanescent than 
those which their elders build with 
bricks and mortar. They saw their 
structures washed away by the incoming 
tide, even as their elders witness inan’s 
handiwork crumble at the touch of 
Time’s effacing finger. Watchingthem Copyright 

was an elderly gentleman, who appa- 

rently had very nearly completed his life’s work; at least, his 
face had that clear expression which comes when the day’s hard 
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FILLING A WELL. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
toil is over and victory and rest arrive together. Yet one would 
say that memory held for him no unpleasant retrospect. He had 
that curious division in the upper lip 
by which one can often tel! the con- 
noisseur, but its curves spoke also of 
a certain whimsicality and a_ taste 
for riding hobbies. The type will be 
readily recognised. One sees such men 
going about the world always with 
peering, curious eyes, as if the ways 
of men were an endless source of 
interest, generally with the suspicion 
of a smile, as though these ways were 
looked on lovingly, and always witha 
something else, a je me sais quot, 
compounded in equal parts of mockery 
and tenderness. He had attained 
to the position in which the individual 
seems to be no more a sharer in 
the strife and worry of the world, 
but is able to sit apart and watch 
the movements of his fellows as one 
might witness a pageant or enter- 
tain a dream. He walked along the 
sea-beach, throwing many a_ plea- 
sant glance as he went at the groups 
of children enjoying themselves on the 
sand, and that was where the contrast 
I thought arose. It would be a very 
dificult question to answer which 
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- had been flung on the sands, and, as 
old men will, began to dig for them and 
to play with them, even as though he 
had been one of themselves. This he 
did for some time, till he seemed uncon- 
sciously to stop, and he caught himself 
silently looking out to the incoming 
tide with a child’s spade in his relaxed 
hand. What awoke him out of his 
daydream was the fact that the children, 
weary of outdoor exercise, asked him to 
tell them a story. He sat down on 
the sands, and ina simple, quiet manner 
told them a tale that he made up for 
their childish ears at the moment. 
It was of a little mouse that lived 
in the woodland, and how it crept 
out in fear and trembling every night, 
for it knew that the great white owl 
on its soft silent wings came floating 
past its hole hoping and hoping for its 
life, and how it crept under a great 
mushroom and hid there, and finally 
ran back to its home. — Till they were 
weary he made a history of all the 
enemies the poor little mouse had, the 
stoat, the weasel, the carrion crow, 





Copyright “WHOL HP Mi?” "COUNTRY LIFE." and finally, when their interest began 

to flag, he finished off with a wild 
youth or old age. Probably it is the latter. Children may be adventure when the rat went in chase of his small brother, 
happier, but that happiness is not due to external circumstances, who saved his life but, like Tam o’ Shanter’s mare, “left ahint 
but to the abundant vitality natural to their period of life. To her ain grey tail.” With a smile and a pat on the head he lett 


all that constitutes the beauty of Nature 
in the eyes of their adults they are blind, 
and who would have it otherwise? Nothing 
could be more grotesque than the spectacle 
of a mannikin of nine or ten rhapsodising 
about the colours of the water or the glory 
of sunset. The knowledge of all this is 
what compensates for the hardships of old 
age. As we grow older the power of intense 
enjoyment seems to grow less, and there —___ge— 
are not many people past middle age who 
can throw themselves headlong into any 
pursuit or pleasure with the freedom and 
abandon of a schoolboy; but then the eye 
has been gradually opening till it is able 
to sweep over wide fields undreamt of during 
those early years, and a million new se 
pleasures have been opened up. —> 
Our old man’s reflections probably 
ran to some extent in this direction. He 
walked the length of the esplanade and 
back again. He looked at the little children 
playing, and with a smile resumed his 
promenade, returning to the place he had 

















started from, still with the same pensive — Copyright TREASURES OF THE SANDS. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
smile on his face. Then he went over ; 

to the nearest group, which consisted of two children whose them and walked further along the sands, stopping again and 
sex it was not very easy to determine. They were very fat, again as he passed the various groups of children disporting 
and tco energetic to be tired, so he took one of the spades that themselves as they generally do at the seaside, though his 


attention was evidently divided between 
them and the patient seaside donkeys 
that claimed a very large share of their 
attention. Then when he got tothe end 
of his promenade he met an old friend, 
and the two sat down on one of the 
seats, and the bonds of his tongue 
became unloosed, and he_ spoke 
eloquently for an hour at least by the 
clock. He began by saying how difficult 
it was to see childhood with a child’s 
clear, pure eyes, and then, by one of 
those transitions to which the mind is 
subject, he passed to reminiscences of 
his own early days, and told, as all of 
us can tell, of the few golden hours that 
live from the past, and are the glowing 
bright spots in what is otherwise a dark 
wilderness; and he argued with more 
ingenuity than truth, perhaps, that the 
vital moments of life give us a taste of 
eternity, because they are in them- 
selves eternal. Memory he likened, 
as it has often been likened, to a : 
sieve through whose holies the dull 
leaden hours of life wend their way to 
oblivion, while the bright essential 
hours, each as it were married to the 
Copyright SEASIDE STEEDS. “COUNTRY LIFE,” incident connected with it, are retained, 
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and give a foretaste of that existence when 
there will be no past and no future, but 
time and eternity itself will be merged in 
“the mystic Now.’ Thus spake the elder, 
sitting like Dido by the wild sea-banks, and 
if his conversation seems to be deeper than 
the trifles usually spoken, still, it will be 
remembered that the roving mind of man 
will in such circumstances travel far beyond 
the immediate scene, and there are few of us 
who have not found ourselves in similar cir- 
cumstances, merged ina discussion that seemed 
to raise some of the final issues, or, at any 
rate, the gravest questions of life and death. 


THE (OTTENHAM 
YEARLINGS. . . 


HE yearlings brought into the sale-ring 
at Doncaster during the St. Leger 
week usually achieve the distinction of 
making the highest prices of the year. 
Two years ago Mr. Musker paid over 

5,000 guineas apiece for two highly-bred year- 
ling fillies from Sir Tatton Sykes’s stud— 
Baroness La Fléche, by Orme out of La Fléche, 
and a filly by St. Simon out of Bonnie Morn. 
Last year the record was held by the Cottenham 
yearlings, bred by Mr. Simons Harrison, of 
whom King’s Favour was purchased by the 
Duke of Westminster for 5,600 guineas, while 
Lord Derby paid 3,100 guineas for His Majesty, 
a grand colt by Melton out of Silver Sea, and 
a half-brother to Lord Bobs. The nine year- 
lings offered made a total of 14,930 guineas, 
giving the satisfactory average of 1,660 guineas 
apiece. His Majesty ran at Ascot, when his 
commanding appearance attracted considerable 
attention; but a colt built on so grand a scale 
could hardly be trained to race early in his two 
year old career. He can, however, scarcely fail 
to justify the estimate based on his appearance 
and breeding, and probably has a distinguished 
career before him. The only other yearling 
ever purchased by Mr. George Lambton, who 
acts for Lord Derby, from the same stud was 
Chiselhampton, who also won nothing as a two 
year old, but was a winner of races aggregating 
several thousand pounds in value after attaining 
the age of three. King’s Favour has not yet 
been brought on to a_ race-course, as, like 
her half-sister Gyp, she has not come to 
hand quickly enough to make it expedient 
to allow her to compete in artiy of her several 
engagements this year; but she retains her 
handsome appearance, and has the best of 
limbs, and may yet do credit to her sire, 
Persimmon. 

It is of equally good omen that Kissing 
Cup, the dam of Goblet and Cupbearer, was 
the only filly previously taken to Kingsclere 
from the Cottenham Stud, and besides her 
success as a dam of winners, she herself won 
the New Stakes at Ascot, when making her 
maiden appearance on a race-course. Among 
the best-known two year olds of the present 
season are John o’ Gaunt and Topiary, both 
purchased by their present owners, Sir John 
Thursby and Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, at the 
Doncaster sales last year, the price of each 
being the same, 3,000 guineas. 

It is probable, from what we have seen of 
the Cottenham yearlings to be sold at Doncaster 
next week, that the sale will be even more 
successful than that of last year, and will add 
to the prestige of a stud which has an extra- 
ordinary record for sending out fillies who later 
in life produce good winners, as the dams of 
St. Brendan, Goblet, Rice, Fowling Piece, and 
Lady Frivoles were all bred at Cottenham. 
The stud has, of course, had its failures as well 
as its successes, and Mr. Simons Harrison made 
an expensive mistake in purchasing mares from 
the late Duke of Westminster who had been 
failures to Orme, as they had no _ success 
when transferred to his stud. They have all 
been sold and replaced by fresh mares, from 
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whom a continuance of the best traditions of 
the stud as a producer of winners may be 
hoped 

Eleven yearlings will be offered for sale 
this year. They include two Persimmons, three 
Gallinules, and Ladas, Orme, Matchmaker, 
Eager, and Avington have each one representa- 
tive, the filly by Avington being a half-sister to 
Longford Lad, who has won four consecutive 
races in England this year. 

It is difficult to make a selection from the 
candidates, who have all so many claims on our 
favour. Personally we should be inclined to 
assign the first place to the colt by Gallinule 
out of sister to Meddler. He is an exceptionally 
powerfully-built youngster, with a well-propor- 
tioned frame, of which, perhaps, the strong 
quarters, grand thighs, straight hind legs, and 
ereat bone are the most salient features. He 
has the four white legs which, according to the 
old rhyme, should incline the owner ‘“ to keep 
him for your life.”” His appearance is altogether 
strongly reminiscent of that of his distinguished 
relative, Wildfowler, who won the Leger in 
1898. <A great Irish authority who inspected 
the stud pronounced this colt the best yearling 
he had ever seen, and we think it would indeed 
be hard to find one to equal him in looks. He 
is more like the champion filly of the year, 
Pretty Polly, than is the Gallinule colt out 
of Barbara, a mare bred on much the same 
lines as Admiration, who produced the heroine 
of the big Sandown prize, and there is 
sure to be eager competition for his owner- 
ship. 

Full of quality and, if built on a_ less 
imposing scale, with points which — should 
ensure liberty of movement and capacity to race 
in the best company, is the charming daughter 
of Ladas out of Sweet Muscat, and we shall be 
surprised if in the latter Mr. Simons Harrison 
has not found a fitting mate for the handsome 
brown Derby-winrer, whom his daughter much 
resembles in colour and conformation. It is of 
good augury that Sweet Muscat has the same 
blood in her veins as Kermesse, who produced 
Montem, one of the best fillies of the year, to 
Ladas. 

The great Austrian authority, Count 
Szapary, after a careful inspection some time 
ago, expressed a preference for the filly by Orme 
out of Crusado (dam of The Baker), whom he 
pronounced the best of the lot. She is of 
much the same stamp as The Baker, who 
was a smashing good two year old, with 
long galloping quarters, short back, and a 
good forehand, and it is safe to assign her 
a front place among the high-priced yearlings 
of the sale. 

Of the two Persimmons, we rather prefer 
the colt out of the dam of St. Beurre, a symme- 
trically built youngster with plenty of substance. 
The brother to King’s Favour, the white-tailed 
son of Phantassie — herself a daughter of 
isonomy—is a powerfully framed colt, whose 
appearance is perhaps somewhat marred by a 
plain head and neck; but he is built on racing 
lines, and, with such a parentage, may well 
develop into something extra good. Eager has 
his reputation yet to make at the stud, and his 
colt out of Bugle may assist him in doing so, as 
he recalls the compact build and good limbs of 
his sire, who was perhaps the best horse over 
the T.Y.C. of the past decade. The last of our 
illustrations, the colt by Oberon out of Decree 
Nisi, matches the best of his stable companions, 
except, perhaps, the first on our list, in bone and 
substance, and keeps up the high average, 
which makes them altogether as good-looking 
a lot of yearlings as were ever led round a sale- 
yard. 

As all breeders know, the element of luck 
enters as largely into success both in the sale- 
ring and on the race-course as the display of 
judgment and enterprise in the selection and suit- 
able conjunction of sires and dams. We feel con- 
vinced that neither of these latter qualifications 
has been wanting, and that the group of 
youngsters under notice have been fortunate in 
the circumstances of their birth and early 
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education. It only remains therefore for us to 
recommend them to the notice of buyers, and to 
wish Mr. Simons Harrison all the luck, expressed 
in the terms of richly remunerative prices, his 
efforts deserve. 


RACING NOTES 
i e/ - 

IIE two year old racing last week was of unusual 
interest. Mr. Lindemere’s Orienta, who had won 
three races with great ease in bad company, met 
some of the best of her own age and sex for 
the first time at Wolverhampton in the Stafford- 
shire Breeders’ Foal Plate. The result showed 

her to be the equal of any filly of her age except Pretty 
Polly, as she won by a head from Meiodious, to whom she 
was conceding 5lb. Vergia, who made such a good race with 
Fiancée at Goodwood, and with Montem at Newmarket, was 
third, and Heronry, conceding the winner 6lb., fourth. The 
winner is probably, therefore, almost as good as Fiancée 
and superior to Montem. Heronry again took part in the 
August Two Year Old Plate at Hurst Park on Friday, and 
finished third when conceding 7lb. to the second, Helter 
Skelter, and a stone (reckoning the sex allowance) to Lord 
Howard de Walden’s Long Glass, by Rising Glass out of 
Hautesse, who won, thanks chiefly to a brilliant display of 
jockeyship on the part of Morny Cannon. 

At Stockton, on Tuesday, the Wynyard Plate furnished 
a great race between Islesman, another Goodwood winner, 
and Queen Beauty, a Persimmon filly, who had 1n second to 
Melodious at Kempton, which the latter, in receipt of 151b., 


was just good enough to win. This running exactly confirms W. A. Rouch. 


my estimate of Orienta as being within a pound or two of 

Fianeée, who showed herself about 6lb. superior to Islesman at Newmarket. 
Bass Rock completely failed to maintain his winning sequence in the 
Hardwicke Stakes at the same meeting, running a bad third to Mousqueton, 
to whom he was oly conceding 3lb.; and it is probable that the hard- 
worked son of Greyleg is feeling the effects of the many severe races 
in which he has taken a leading part, and is_ in need of a_ rest. 
The meeting at Stockton was very successful, although one of its chief 
supporters, Mr. James Lowther, was unfortunately unable to attend. 
William Rufus, who won the Great Northern Leger, is probably a better 
horse than most of his predecessors in the 70/e, and the other important three 
year old race, the Durham County Produce Plate, was won by the Stewards’ 
Cup winner, Dumbarton Cestle, after a closer struggle than was foreshadowed 
by the betting. 

Heavy wind and rain marred the success of the Folkestone Meeting 
and spoilt the pleasure of the few visitors who were bold enough to 
brave the elements; but an improvement took place later in the week, and 
the Hurst Park and Nottingham programmes were carried out under perfect 
climatic conditions. At the former fixture interest in the match 
between Sundridge (gst. 1olb.) and Le Blizon_,(7st. 12lb.) quite 
overshadowed all the other events. Like the majority, I was carried away hy 
partiality for the T.Y.C, champion, and fully expected to see him win. 
Without attributing the result of the Stewards’ Cup, in which Le Blizon, 
eased at the finish, was third, and Sundridge, hard ridden for a place, fourth, 
to luck, I thought weight would tell less in a match and, also, jockeyship 
more. The result exactly confirmed the correctness of the Stewards’ Cup 
placings, in which the weights carried and the jockeys riding were the same. 
Le Blizon won comfortably, and probably it would require at least 7lb. off 
Sundridge to bring the two together. I hear there is a chance of another 
match being arranged, this time over three-quarters of a mile, at Lingfield. 
YT would suggest the terms to be Sundridge gst. 5lb., and Le Plizon 8st., and I 
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think there would be little to choose between them in point of favouritism at 
the weights. 

The chief event in point of value, the Lennox Plate of £2,000, brought 
out eleven runners, and probably no worse a field in respect of class ever 
contested a prize of such value. It was with an absolute feeling of relief— 
although I never bet—that I saw Love Charm overhaul the favourite, Arion, 
in the last 1ooyds., and win easily in spite of the 15lb. difference in the 
weights. The winner has some pretension to be called a race-horse, while it could 
hardly be possible to classify his opponents without offence, and it would be a 
misapplication of a valuable stake had it fallen to any one of them. I have 
already alluded to the Two Year Old Plate. The remainder of the racing 
provided reasonably good entertainment for the spectators, who were fairly 
numerous on the day of the match. Lord Marcus Beresford was successful in 
the Walton Handicap with Wet Paint, who had run a good public trial the 
previous day, when he ran second to De Lacy. I believe the animal con- 
stitutes the whole of his Lordship’s racing stud, and, as he has won him a 
hurdle race and two flat races out of five attempts, it is one of the few stables 
which make racing pay. 

At Nottingham the sport was fair, but the company was less numerous 
The Nottinghamshire Handicap looked sucha certainty for Noblesse, who earned 
no additional penalty for her win at Kempton, that I do not appreciate the 
mental powers which installed Simony favourite. The latter started at 7 to 4, 
and had nothing to do with the finish, while those who took a common- 
sense view of the situation were able to back Noblesse at 5 to I, and to 
have the pleasure of seeing her lead her field all the way and win 
comfortably. 

Little interest seems to be taken in the Leger, and although I hear 
favourable accounts of His Majesty’s horse, Mead, the race still appears to be 
only a question of Rock Sand appearing fit and well at the post. I hardly 
like noticing another piece of current gossip, which reflects on the character 
of some of the best-known jockeys riding. 
I should not allude to it were not the matter 
so openly discussed in racing circles that it 
is not out of place to direct the attention of 
the authorities to the glaringly inconsistent 
running of well-backed favourites on more 
than one recent occasion. Perhaps, too, it 
is in the interest of the jockeys themselves 
that they should know that, whether well 
grounded or not, a feeling exists that horse; 
who carried the full confidence of their stables 
have failed to justify it for reasons unconnected 
with their capacity to race. 

Guide-books to racing multiply in number. 
The latest brought to my notice’ is a monthly 
publication with weekly supplements, entitled 
‘“*Handicap Form,” by Mr. Richards, of 
Malton, Yorks, The type and_ general 
get-up of the specimen sent me are excellent, 
and, although I cannot think the handicap 
estimates provided for backers a very safe 
guide, they are probably better than the 
majority would make out for themselves, 
and information is supplied which saves them 
the trouble of compilation for themselves. 
The fault seems to me that too much 
reliance is placed on placings in a race, 
and, as an amateur handicapper of many 
years’ standing, I know there is no 
more insidious pitfall for the unwary. The 
Copyright most convenient guide I have seen is 
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that issued by the A/anchester Sporting Chronicie, which is published weekly 
with all the racing of the year up to date. This saves the trouble of carrying 
about weekly supplements to the monthly volumes. 
shape and size for the pocket, and in accuracy and completeness it can 
compete with any published. I have not been asked to notice it, and only 
do so in the interest of my readers, to whom I cordially recommend it, 
KAPPA, 


The volume is handy in 








POLO NOTES. 


ITH the Cirencester and York Hunt tournaments the autumn 
polo season may be said to come to an end. This year it 
has been unusually full of interesting tournaments and 
exciting matches. It cannot, however, be said that the 
weather has favoured the autumn polo any more than it did 
our summer season. Rain interfered with the Warwickshire 

Club week at Leamington, and made the going heavy even on the well-kept 
grounds at Rugby. It is not so very long ago that Rugby was the only 
autumn tournament of importance, and it has still kept up the character of 
being one of the most interesting. There are certain players, moreover, who 
always seem to be at their best at Rugby, and the course of the matches often 
shows some interesting variations of the London form. The Rugby manage- 
ment have always clung to the rough and uncertain, but not ineffective, 
handicap of balancing two good players by two moderate or inferior ones. 
The objection to this plan is that in good company the second-class players 
often show unexpected and undreamed of powers of hitting, while, on the 
other hand, some first-rate players lose their form when tied to inferior 
men in their team, 3ut, on the whole, the rule which prevails in 
county tournaments, that not more than two first-class players shall be 
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included in any one team, has, as we have seen this autumn, the effect of 
increasing the value of the individual player. that came out with 
credit useful known Handley Cross. 
Mr. Mackey understands how to put a team together, and his four—Captain 
Neil Haig, Mr. F. J. Mackey, and Messrs. Ellison and H. Rich—came very 
near to winning the Rugby Open Cup. On the sodden turf their hard 
hitting and hard riding told, and having upset the chances of Stockton 
Ilouse— Messrs. W. McCreery, F. Freake, W. Buckmaster, and 
I. Bellville—whom we had all picked out as probable winners, Handley 
Cross proceeded to give Springhill some trouble in capturing the cup, 
though that team was clearly an unusually strong one if Mr. Sheppard and 
Mr, C, D, Miller were in anything like form. Both, as it happens, are 
among the players who are better on the Rugby ground than anywhere else. 
Even so, Springhill only just managed to win the first match by a single goal, 
after a most exciting game with Butler’s Marston, This team was made up 
of three of that excellent four that represented Blackmore Vale in the County 
Cup and the Ranelagh Hunt Tournament. 


The team 


most was the very combination as 


This was probably one of the 


best County Cup teams we have seen since Chislehurst won in 1898. The 
addition of Mr. A. Rawlinson, now in his best form, and suited by the 
ground, made this quite the second-best team of the autumn season. Mr. 


I’, Hargreaves has a splendid defence, and as a whole they were harder 
hitters than Springhill, which of course was stronger in ponies and combina- 
tion, There has been an idea abroad lately among players that the day of 
hard hitting at polo is past. Of course, it is no use striking a ball into space, 
where it is entirely beyond the control of the player or his side. But if you 
see a clear opening, and are conscious of a quick pony under you, then a 
stroke sufficiently hard to carry the ball clear of the players gives a well- 
mounted player a chance to distance the rest and hit the ball at his leisure. 
No doubt, if we had to choose between close combination with accurate 
passing and hard hitting (even when used with judgment), the advantage 
would lie with the former on the whole. But the number of teams trained 
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to close combination will always be limited. The concurrence of circum- 
stances which enables a team always to have four men capable of combined 
play is rare. The autumn tournaments have shown us plainly that individual 
brilliancy, hard hitting, and hard riding will never lose their importance at 
polo, or be crushed out by a close and victorious combination. On the 
contrary, I think that in county polo, at all events, the brilliant player will 
henceforth be the most important factor in the success of the team. Com- 
bination is easily upset, and may be described as a fluctuating asset, while a 
great player may be counted on as a permanent one. 

A very interesting tournament was the second annual Hunt Cup at 
York. This is, in fact, one of the very best Hunt tournaments of the season, 
and its success marks the progress of polo in the North. 
from six Hunts—the Badsworth, the Bedale, Cleveland, York and Ainsty, 
Bramham Moor, and Lord Zetland’s. The Bramham Moor were the 
holders of the cup, which is presented by the members of the York Polo Club. 
The York and Ainsty were the winners, and from the first ties onward showed 
their strength. They began with a fine match against Cleveland. At first 
the teams seemed evenly balanced, but at last the York and <Ainsty stayed 
better, and perhaps their combination was stronger. 
to 2. 


There were entries 


They won by 5 goals 
In the semi-finals, when they met the holders, the York and Ainsty 
team led all the way through, and defeated Bramham as decisively as they 
had Cleveland. At the final there was a great crowd when York and Ainsty— 
Mr. E. D. Palmes, Major W. Maddocks, Captain R. Yorke, and Major A. 
Bell-Smyth—met Bedale—Mr. A. C. Lupton, Mr. W. C. Harrild, Mr. J. C. 
Barwick, and Mr. W. Hardcastle. The match one, the 
scores standing at one all at the end of the first twenty, and Bedale leading 
at half-time. 


was a very even 
Then the scores were even again. Major Maddocks and Major 
3ell-Smyth now scored three times in quick succession, and the game was 
decided. Bedale could never again regain their position, though Mr. W. C. 
Harrild (of the Catterick Bridge Club and Ranelagh) did his very best. Thus 
York and Ainsty became the holders of the cup by 6 goals to 3. On the 
whole the autumn season has lacked nothing 
but fine weather to be one of the best we have 
had in recent years. The notable development 
of county polo, and the return of the soldiers 
to the game, are probably the chief reasons 
of this, 


FROM THE . 
FARMS. 


A ResourceruLt TENANT. 
HATEVER hopes may 
have been entertained 
that the weather might 
still clear up sufficiently 
to allow of a moderate 
harvest being gathered, have been 
dissipated by the weather of the last 
week. In the great wheat-growing 
county of Lincolnshire the only word 
that adequately describes the situation 
is ruin. Nothing can now save the 
crops in the Spalding and Peterborough 
districts. J*urther North the grain has 
escaped only because it is so very back- 
ward; and, indeed, in many places the 
hay is still lying rotting in the fields. 
All this is very bad from any point of 
view, but most of all from that of the 
beginner at farming. The writer has just been talking to a farmer 
who, after many years’ experience as steward on large holdings, 
last year ventured to take one for himself. He is an excellent 
agriculturist, and most frugal and industrious in his habits, yet 
it seems as though this year must do for him. In order to take 
and stock the holding he had to strain his resources to the 
utmost, but he calculated that uniess the year was a most 
exceptionally bad one, he could pull through till, in his own 
idiom, he could “get his head turned.” Even now he has not 
given up. Seeing that his crops must result in a dead loss, he 
cast about for a subsidiary income. He rents a good deal of 
pasture-land, and has not yet acquired sufficient stock to graze 
it thoroughly, and so he let it. With the proceeds and the 
exercise of much self-denial on his own part, and on that of his 
family, he may be able to tide over. Indeed, he is too good a 
man to be allowed to fail; but many whose position is similar 
must inevitably go to the wall. 
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Tue Honey Harvest. 

Of all those who have suffered from the excessive moisture 
of the year, the bee-master has had the strongest grounds of 
complaint. Results, of course, may vary according to the 
district, but we are bound to say they are uniform as far as our 
ownenquiries go. In the South, every show of blossom on which 
the apiarian rests his hopes appeared only to be drenched and 
destroyed with new torrents of rain. That was the way particularly 
with the bean blossom, the white clover, the raspberry, and, 
latest of all, with the lime. Near moors, where a second 
harvest is expected from the heather, things are still worse. Of 
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course, one cannot foresee the end yet 
in the extreme North of England and 
Scotland, because it is a rule not to 
expect honey from the heather till the 
oats are whitening, and this year the 
fields still show an unbroken green; 
but elsewhere the honey, instead of 
being gathered by the bee, has been 
swept into the ground. Rain is an 
enemy against which the bee cannot 
make any defence. Such heather honey 
as has been made, however, is likely 
to command an exceptionally high 
price; it is not open to the same com- 
petition from abroad as the clover 
honey, which accordingly never com- 
mands a high price, however unfavour- 
able the season may have been. 
ForEIGN AND Britisu Fruit. 
The British fruit crop this year 
has been utterly and completely des- 
troyed, the injury caused by the frosts 
of spring having been completed by 
the terrific storms of the last few 
weeks. Not in any one district or 
county alone, but throughout the 
length and breadth of Great Britain, 
this holds true. The only crop that 
the fruit-growers made anything of 
was that of strawberries, which, after 
having been thought almost hopeless, 


recovered at the last moment. But Hudson & Kearns 
this cannot be repeated in the case 
of other fruits, because on bushes A. Craske. 


and trees the _ fruits have been 

utterly destroyed, and the owners of orchards and market 
gardens have, literally speaking, nothing to sell. Irom this 
situation it is inevitable that other countries must reap the 
benefit. Germany has produced an unusual quantity of Switcher 
plums, and is sending them over as fast as she can. America 
has obtained a bumper crop of apples, and will be more than 
able and willing to supply any deficiency in this respect. Grapes 
we are likely to get in any required quantity from Portugal, 
though it has to be said that the failure of open-air-grown fruits 
has not extended to the crops under glass. From California we 
are getting pears and plums—they are arriving in Covent 
Garden by cases in their tens of thousands. Our deficiencies 
are, therefore, in the way of being amply made up, and a great 
many consumers will never recognise that anytbing has happened, 
but the case will be different with the very unfortunate growers. 
Their ill-luck not only is costly at the moment, but will tend to 
establish the foreigner more and more on the English market. 
All the greater pity it is that such a year will discourage those 
who thought of taking up the growing of small fruit. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HE ladies’ golf club at Nairn is to be congratulated on the acquire- 
ment of a new pavilion, and also on the structure of the new 
pavilion acquired, It is as portrayed in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and when one compares it with certain corrugated iron and 
other abominations that occur to the mind’s eye, one is inclined 
to bless the architect. I believe it was designed by Mr. Lawrence 

Hall, son of one of the most remarkable men that ever lived, for, having a 
house precisely adjoining the Nairn golf links, he is never known to play the 
game, of which, nevertheless, he is a caustic critic. For years many of us 
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have been looking forward to the publication of a work to be entitled ‘‘ Golf, 
by One Who Never Played It,” with the sub-title ‘‘ Oorsel’s as Ithers See Us.” 
There is a quaint simplicity about this—I refer to the pavilion—that is very 
attractive. The manner in which the verandah is contrived by prolonging 
the roof is distinctive. The supporting pillars are ornamented and brightened 
by a simple design in aluminium work let in. The new pavilion stands on 
the site of the old small structure of wood, and this will mean something to 
those who know it, for the view over the Moray Firth to Cromarty and the 
Black Isle that you will have from the verandah is very hard to beat for 
combined beauty of landscape and seascape, especially with the players on the 
ladies’ golf links in the foreground. The ladies’ links at Nairn are really of 
the lady-like kind—that is to say, of the kind on which ladies used to play 
before the coming of the new woman. There is no long driving. Still, 
they are far longer than the putting green which used to be the ladies’ 
links at St. Andrews in the days of old. The ladies no longer care 
greatly to play on those links now. But at Nairn, too, ladies play 
on the long links, and, as a rule, play quite as quickly, and, perhaps, 
quite as well as the men. So who is to find fault with them? In point 
of fact, no one does, 

The Welshmen at Harlech seem at last to have learnt how to keep Mr. 
Hilton in his place—that is to say, in what they nodoubt conceive to be his place, 
namely, anywhere but on top, in a handicap competition. Despite a heavy 
penalty, Mr. Hilton has been too many for them once, if not twice, before, at 
Harlech in the handicap tournament. But now they have him down at 
owing eight, which is a little more of a burden than even he can carry with 
any comfort, and he was knocked out in an early heat this year. The fact 
in regard to handicapping as between a player of Mr. Hilton’s class and some 
of them with whom he is liable to be drawn in a handicap tournament, is 
that figures—say strokes and holes, given and received—do not make the 
thing equal at all. Unless the long handicapped man be possessed of a 
rather unusual temperament, or unless he has been accustomed to playing 
against greatly stronger golfers, it is almost impossible for him to produce a 
true sample even of his humble form, The result is that if the handicap 
be made on the relative merits of the two—supposing each to be playing his 
game—the long handicapped man generally is heavily knocked 
out because he does not succeed in producing a game at 
all up to his sample form, On the other hand, if this moral 
effect be taken into consideration by the handicappers, and 
the long handicapped man happens to make a lucky shot or two 
early in the game and so acquires confidence and does chance 
to play in his true form, then the effect is that the short 
handicapped or penalised man has no look in at all. He is 
knocked right out of time in this case. So that the handi- 
capper’s dilemma is a very hard one, and perhaps his only plan 
is compromise—to do his best to split the difference between 
the extremes, and piously hope that the result may be good. 
Even his penalty of eight was not wholly overwhelming for 
Mr. Hilton at Harlech. He was but one down in the ‘‘ bogey ” 
competition. It is just to say, by the way, that the winner 
won with two up, so that the plus eight man was three 
holes behind. But all goes to show, I think, that Mr. 
Hilton is on the up-grade again, regaining his great form, 
which he seemed to have lost altogether at the Hoylake 
amateur championship in 1902. He was too good for them 
all in the scratch play at Harlech, doing two fine rounds 
of 78 and 77. 

I]oRACE HUTCHINSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BAKERS’ PRICES. 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” ] 





31rR,—I notice in to-day’s papers (24th) that the London Master Bakers’ 
\ssociation have resolved from to-day to increase the price of bread $d. per 
juartern loaf for all qualities, the excuse made being an increase in the cost 
f flour of 6d. per sack (from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per sack). I should esteem the 
indness of any of your readers who bake their own bread if they would give 
ne the absolute cost of a quartern loaf of bread, basing it on flour at 3s. to 
;s. 6d. per sack, and if they would inform me how many quartern loaves 
uch a sack would make. I am not much acquainted with bread-making, but 
believe potatoes are largely used in many qualities of bread sold, and if so, 
he cost of the necessary potatoes must be added to the cost of the flour, but 
gainst this cost would be the increase in the output, and, of course, a 
easonable amount must be allowed for cost of baking. My baker (a 
\Vest End baker) tells me that a sack of flour contains 28olb. of flour, and 
would make ninety-two to ninety-eight quartern loaves, according to quality 
f flour. The increase of 6d. in the cost of the sack of flour seems to 
ve, therefore, amply compensated by the gain of the ninety-two to ninety- 
ight halfpence.—E. H. 


A PROLIFIC MARE, 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Large equine families are the exception, not the rule, and it is not 
often that we find a mare the dam of more than half-a-dozen or so foals. 
A friend of mine tells me that he once bought a horse which was the 
twenty-third foal of its dam, and she had another foal after, making 
a family of twenty-four in all, This is a record which will take some beating, 
I think, but you 
or some of your 


even more prolific 
mares.—T. B. 


A SURVIVAL. 


[To THE EDITOR.] 


S1k,—‘“* This is the way 
we go to church,” to 
recall the old rhyme of 
the country - side, in 
Huntingdonshire. Truth 
to tell, the quotation is 
justified only on the 
principle that the excep- 
tion proves the rule, for 
even in this most inland 
of the shires only a few 
men of the age which 
is clearly indicated in 
the photograph adhere 
to the simple and useful 
smock-frock which their 
fathers wore, although 
the soft felt hat, which 
is **éverlasting 
wear,’’ seems to 
be coming into 
favour again. The disuse of the smock is a pity, for many reasons. 
It not only looks clean, but is clean; it covers a multitude of sins in the 
way of untidiness and dirt; and the needlework which goes to the 
making of it, and especially to its ornamentation, would be in danger of 
becoming a lost art, if it were not that ladies are beginning to see the value 





readers may know of 
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to the appearance of their children of the fashion which the labourer is 
discarding in favour of ready-made ‘‘ slops.” Here, in Hunts, old customs 
are likely to survive as long as in any part of the country, for we are far away 
from the innovating influence of the sea, and travellers do not worry us 
much. In fact, we still retain some of the innocence of which Pepys retails an 
anecdote to the effect that during a high flood something which floated 
on the water between Huntingdon and Godmanchester was declared to 
be a_ sturgeon, 
but, being 
rescued, proved 
to be a young 
donkey. Hence 
my modest 
pseudonym— 
ILUNTINGDON 
STURGEON, 


A CRUSA- 
DERS’ ALMS 
CHESP. 

[To THE 
EDITOR.) 
Sir,—I enclose 
a photograph of 
a Crusaders’ alms 
chest, which has 
lately come to 
light in the 
parish church of 
Ileckfield in 
Hampshire. The 
chest is 700 years 
old, and is one of 
those which was 
placed by 
order of Pope 





Innocent III., in 1199, in various parish churches throughout England for 
the receipt of alms to enable poor knights to go to the Holy Land to fight in 
the Crusades, The illustration shows the slit in the lid through which coins 
could be dropped; also there are traces of its having had three locks, the 
hasps of one of these being still distinguishable, and it is in the shape of a 
Crusader’s sword hilt. The wooden hinges can also be seen in the 
photograph, indicating its antiquity. It is believed that this parish stands 
alone among the parishes of England in possessing such an interestin 
the past.—F. G. W. 


g relic of 


HEWELL GRANGE, 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—In your excellent account with charming illustrations of Hewell 
Grange, you do not mention the architects (Messrs. Bodley and Garnier) of 
this beautiful Jacobean mansion ; I believe in ‘‘credit to whom credit is due,” 
and I am sure many of your readers would like to know by whom Lord 
Windsor’s house had been designed.—A. B. CHAMPION. 

[We have pleasure in publishing the names of the architects of this 
most interesting mansion.—ED. | 


THE FARNE ISLANDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountRyY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—A while ago you had some beautiful photographs of the Farne Islands, 
and I am sending you another that may supplement them. The flying sea-birds, 
the gulls on the rock, the slightly rippled sunny sea, and the haunts 
of the birds speak for themselves; but it may interest you to know 
that never before did the sea-fowl resort to this sanctuary in larger 
numbers than they have done this year.—AvIs. 

A HELPLESS YOUNG SWIFT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.” ] 
Str,—In White’s Selborne (edition of 1833, 
page 216) occur these words concerning 
swifts: ‘* They never settle on the ground 
but through accident; and when down can 
hardly rise, on account of the shortness of 
their legs and the length of their wings; 
neither can they walk, but only crawl; 
but they have a strong grasp with their feet, 
by which they cling to walls.” Now, in 
my experience, one’s chances of handling 
and watching a swift are so rare that, 
perhaps, an experience of this morning 
(August 21st) may be interesting. At about 
ten o’clock I found a_ young, fully-fledged 
swift on the floor of my bedroom. No 
doubt it had fallen down the chimney, 
where there has been a nest. It could 
not walk at all, but could only crawl; it could 
flutter but a very little when thrown gently 
into the air; the strong grasp of its four 
toes, all pointing forwards, was very notice- 
able on the hand. So were its parasites, of 
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which I am quite satisfied to believe that they were, as they ought to have 
been, Hippoboscz Hirundinis. Partly because of them, partly for lack of 
patience,. but mostly because I had not the materials, I did not emulate the 
example of ‘‘ W. H.” (one of the 
1833 White), by trying to rear the swift to maturity. ‘* W. H.” gave a little 
meat and hard egg mixed with bread, easily accessible, and ‘‘ a good deal of 
finely sifted fig dust (which is, I believe, oatmeal, from oats which have not 
been kiln-dried),” which is not so easy 
to get, in pellets. Instead I placed the 
swiftliing on a high hedge, near the 
chimney aforesaid, from which, in the space 
of two hours and a-half, it had vanished, be 


“ec 


eminent naturalists’? who annotated the 


it hoped into safety under the long wing of 
its mother.—CyGNus. 


LABOURERS’ WAGES. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Si1k,—In your issue of August 22nd, in ** From 
the Farms,” you quote Mr. Wilson Fox to the 
effect that the cash earnings of an average farm 
labourer amount to a little over £40 a year, 
or, roughly speaking, 16s. a week; and you 
proceed to say: ‘‘ Now the social question is 
this: Is 16s. a week, combined with the dis- 
advantages of living in the country in the way 
of dulness, lack of society and entertain- 
ment, paucity of opportunities to get on 
in the world, sufficient to keep labourers 
from migrating to the town?” You add 
that it is not, and few will be found to disagree. It is, however, with 
melancholy interest that I write, at a village just nine miles from Oxford, 
to say that the despised average would be counted as riches in this purely 
agricultural and sheep-feeding district. Here the wages are not 16s. but 
IIs. a week, and the labourer not only finds his own cottage, but also 
gets no pay for days when stress of weather makes work impossible. This 
may sound incredible, but it is absolutely true of this parish, and the 
next, and, for all I know, of others in the vicinity besides. I note that 
as to the adjoining parish complaint was made recently concerning the 
height of the rates, and that it was described as the necessary result of 
the low wages. In the same manner the low wages were attributed to the 
high rates, a plea which would not hold water, since a railway company is 
the principal ratepayer. It ought to be added that we have no resident 
landowner on a large scale, although one or two of the too small number of 
large tenant farmers who dominate the parish are also owners of many acres, 
and buyers whenever land comes into the market. Of course the men, and 
the women and children too, make a little more in harvest-time, but, except 
in years like this, the additional 
earnings do not amount to much. In 
fact, at this moment, our scanty 
population is rejoicing over the 
infamous and ruinous weather, which 
has laid the corn and softened the 
surface of the land; and in this par- 
tiiular case one cannot be sorry for 
the farmers. If they can afford to 3 
**add farm to farm” and to buy more 
land they can surely afford to pay a 
living wage. Incidentally, although 
I am no economist, I think our very 
low rate of wages has a bearing on 
the tariff problem. It has grown up 
during a period of Free Trade, so far 
as corn is concerned, at any rate. It 
is, I believe, in no way affected by 
the price of corn, but simply by the 
fact that there is no kind of industrial 
competition in the district. In fact, 
it is an exceptional case, but every 
case is exceptional in its own par- 
ticular way; and therein lies the 
danger of general rules and of 
deductions from them.—NorvTH 


BERKS. 


THE BURTON AGNES GIIOST. 
[To THE Eprror. 


Sir,—I was much interested in the 


“sé 


article on ‘* Burton Agnes” published 
in CounrRY LiFe of August 8th, I 
heard the story of the ghost some years 
ago from a friend of the Boyntons, 
but it was slightly different to that 
given in your paper. The youngest 
of the three Boyntons exacted the 
promise from the others that on her 
death her head should be placed on a 
table in the hall. She met with an 
accident shortly after which resulted 
in her death. Her sisters neglected 
their promise to her, and she was buried, head and all. But on the night 
after the burial the hall was thrown into terrible confusion, and the dead lady 
appeared to her sisters with her head under her arm, She upbraided them 
with their neglected promise, and, piacing the head on the table, disappeared. 
In the morning the head was still there, and on the coffin being dug up 
the body was found to be headless. Any attempt to remove the head 
was followed by disturbances during the night; it was even buried at a 
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distance from the house, but was restored by the ghost. Eventually the head 
disappeared, but the disturbances continue nightly in the hall.—R. McC. 
A WEST AFRICAN MULE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.” |] 

S1r,—I enclose a photograph which I took when passing through Illorin of 
a mule one of whose parents must have been a zebra. There are the stripes 
on the legs, the general colour is cream like 
a zebra, and there is the dark line down the 
centre of the back and running over the 
shoulders. Is this cross common? I have 
never seen one before. It is impossible to say 
where the mule came from, as it belonged to a 
caravan; but there are no zebras in this part, 
so it must have been bred a long way from 
Illorin. I think, perhaps, the photograph 
may interest your readers.—W. BROWNE, 
North Nigeria, West Africa, 


HYACINTH-GROWING IN ENGLAND. 
[To THE EprTor oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sik,—I am told that bulb-growing, especially 
of hyacinths, is greatly on the increase in 
Lincolnshire, and it is so interesting a subject 
to me, and I daresay other readers of your 
beautiful paper, that I should like to ask you 
whether hyacinth-growing is really a serious 
industry. We hear so much about ousting our 
neighbours across the seas, and see so little 
practica! proof of it, that Iam rather chary of accepting as truth much of 

what I hear in this way. I thought, probably, you would know.—FE. 

[We believe, though we have not actually seen the grounds, that hyacinth- 
growing is increasing in this country to meet the competition from Holland. 
Of course, for many years daffodils have been produced for market in the 
Lincolnshire fen districts, and, to a smaller extent, tulips also; but hyacinth 
culture is in its infancy. We only know of one place, end that is Terrington 
St. Clement, in Norfolk, where Mr. W. J. Belderson has several fertile 
marshy acres regained from the sea. Artificial banks have been built to 
prevent the sea’s inroads, but floods seldom occur in these days, though there 
are records of the sea overflowing the marshes in the seventeenth century. 
The bulblets are got by scooping out the bottom of the full-sized bulbs when 
they are lifted in July; these are dipped in sand and placed upon a shelf in a 
warm, but dry, greenhouse. Bulblets appear between the’ scales of the old 
roots, and in autumn they are planted out. When dug up the year following, 
sometimes as many as fifty little bulbs have developed, some as large as a 
broad bean, others about the size of a pin’s head. ~ These are sorted out and 
planted in September. A few flowers 
appear the second year from the larger 
bulbs, and the after culture consists in 
taking up and replanting yearly, until 
the bulbs reach a saleable size. The 
flowers from these farms are excep- 
tionally fine, but, of course, the object 


} is the production of bulbs. Besides 
} the hyacinth, Mr. Belderson grows 
' tulips, daffodils, and snowdrops, and 

‘ on with such success that the flowers com- 
yy ' ge mand a much higher price in Covent 
id = Garden Market than those imported 


from abroad.—ED. ] 


ASPHODELS. 

[To THE EpIToR.] 
Sir,—Enclosed is a photograph of 
asphodels found in Corsica, where the 
picture was taken. It may interest 
those of your readers who are only 
familiar with the two English kinds. 
This asphodel adds greatly to the 
picturesqueness of the Corsican land- 
scape, and brings to mind the lines of 
the poet Pope: 

‘* By the streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elysian flow’rs ; 
3y those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Asphodel. 
Restore, restore Eurydice to life ; 
Oh take the husband, or return 
the wife!” 
(‘* Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.”) 
—M. L. P. 


A NEST WITHIN A NEST. 
[To THE Epr1ror.] 





ety eg Se Sirk,—In your issue of July 18th you 
j publish a photograph of a flycatcher’s 


nest built inside a thrush’s nest, and your correspondent asks whether any of 
your readers have seen a similarcase. In my garden, Caversfield, Oxfordshire, 
a blackbird had a nest in a yew bush, and laid one egg, but deserted it. 
Finding the nest unoccupied, a pied wagtail built a nest inside it, laid five 
eggs, and hatched out four of them. In another yew bush a blackbird hatched 
out all its four eggs, and a pied wagtail built its nest inside the blackbirJ’s, 
and laid four eggs.— Eustace PHILLIPS, 






































